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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1855. 


Hates. 


THE WANDERING JEW IN ENGLAND. 


Of the many myths which diverge from every 
little incident of Our Saviour's career, the legend 
of Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, is certainly the 
most striking and widely distributed. According 
to the old ballad, in Percy's Collection : 

“ He hath past through many a foreign place: 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa, 
Greece, Syria, and great Thrace, 
And throughout all Hungaria.” 

All the nations of the Seven Champions have it 
in some shape or other, and it is amusing to note 
the way in which the story adapts itself to the 
exigencies of time and place. In Germany, where 
he appeared a.p. 1547, he was a kind of Polyglot 
errant, battling professors and divines with the 
accumulated learning of fifteen centuries. In 
Paris, he heralded the advent of Cagliostro and 
Mesmeg, cured diseases, and astounded the salons 
by his prodigious stories, in which he may be 
truly said to have ventured the entire animal. 
He remembered seeing Nero standing on a hill 
to enjoy the flames of his capital ; and was a par- 
ticular crony of Mahomet’s father at Ormus. It 
was here, too, he anticipated the coming scepti- 
cism, by declaring, from personal experience, that 
all history was a tissue of lies. In Italy the 
myth has become interwoven with the national 
art lore. When he came to Venice, he brought 
with him a fine cabinet of choice pictures, in- 
cluding his own portrait by Titian, taken some 
two centuries before. In England John Bull has 
endowed him with the commercial spirit of his 
stationary brethren, and, to complete his certi- 
ficate of naturalization, made him always thirsty ! 
But the Jew of Quarter Sessions’ Reports, who is 
always getting into scrapes, is not the Jew of the 
rural popular legends ; in which he is invariably 
represented as a purely benevolent being, whose 
crime has been long since expiated by his cruel 
punishment, and therefore entitled to the help of 
every good Christian. When on the weary way 
to Golgotha, Christ fainting, and overcome under 
the burden of the cross, asked him, as he was 
standing at his door, for a cup of water to cool his 
parched throat, he spurned the supplication, and 
bade Him on the faster. “I go,” said the Saviour, 
“but thou shalt thirst, and tarry till I come.” 
And ever since then, by day and night, through 
the long centuries he has been doomed to wander 
about the earth, ever craving for water, and ever 
expecting the day of judgment which shall end 
his toils : 

“ Mais toujours le soleil se lve, 
Toujours, toujours 
Tourne la terre ott moi je cours, 
Toujours, toujours, toujours, toujours!” 
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Sometimes, during the cold winter nights, the 
lonely cottager will be awoke by a plaintive de- 
mand for “ Water, good Christian! water for the 
love of God!” And if he looks out into the 
moonlight, he will see a venerable old man in an- 
tique raiment, with grey flowing beard, and a tall 
staff, who beseeches his charity with the most 
earnest gesture. Woe to the churl who refuses 
him water or shelter. My old nurse, who was a 
Warwickshire woman, and, as Sir Walter said of 
his grandmother, “a most awfu’ leer,” knew a 
man who boldly cried out, “ All very fine, Mr. 
Ferguson, but you can’t lodge here.” And it 
was decidedly the worst thing he ever did in his 
life, for his best mare fell dead lame, and corn 
went down, I am afraid to say how much per 
quarter. If, on the contrary, you treat him well, 
and refrain from indelicate inquiries respecting his 
age—on which point he is very touchy— his visit 
is sure to bring good luck. Perhaps years after- 
wards, when you are on your death-bed, he may 
happen to be passing; and if he should, you are 
safe; for three knocks with his staff will make 
you hale, and he never forgets any kindnesses. 
Many stories are current of his wonderful cures ; 
but there is one to be found in Peck’s History of 
Stamford which possesses the rare merit of being 
written by the patient himself. Upon Whitsun- 
day, in the year of our Lord 1658, “ about six of 
the clock, just after evensong,” one Samuel Wallis, 
of Stamford, who had been long wasted with a 

lingering consumption, was sitting by the fire, 
reading in that delectable book called Abraham's 
Suit for Sodom. He heard a knock at the door ; 
and, as his nurse was absent, he crawled to open it 
himself. What he saw there, Samuel shall say in 
his own style: —“I beheld a proper, tall, grave 
old man. Thus he said: ‘Friend, I pray thee, 
give an old pilgrim a cup of small beere!’ AndI 
said, ‘ Sir, I pray you, come in and welcome.’ And 
he said, ‘I am no Sir, therefore call me not Sir; but 
come in I must, for I cannot pass by thy doore.’ ” | 

After finishing the beer: “Friend,” he said, 
“thou art not well.” “I said, ‘No, truly Sir, I 
have not been well this many yeares.’ He said, 
‘What is thy disease?’ I sail, ‘A deep con- 
sumption, Sir; our doctors say, past cure: for, 
truly, I am a very poor man, and not able to fol- 
low doctors’ councell.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ I will tell 
thee what thou shalt do; and, by the help and 
power of Almighty God above, thou shalt be well. 
To-morrow, when thou risest up, go into thy gar- 
den, and get there two leaves of red sage, and 
one of bloodworte, and put them into a cup of thy 
small beere. Drink as often as need require, and 

| when the cup is empty fill it again, and put in 

| fresh leaves every fourth day, and thou shalt see, 

| through our Lord’s great goodness and mercy, be- 
fore twelve dayes shall be past, thy disease shall 
be cured and thy body altered.’” 
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After this simple prescription, Wallis pressed 


him to eat: “ But he said, ‘ No, friend, I will not 
eat; the Lord Jesus is sufficient for me. Very 
seldom doe I drinke any beere neither, but that 
which comes from the rocke. So, friend, the 
Lord God be with thee.’” 

So saying, he departed, and was never more 
heard of; but the patient got well within the given 
time, and for many a long day there was war 


hot and fierce among the divines of Stamford, as | 


to whether the stranger was an angel or a devil. 
His dress has been minutely described by honest 
Sam. His coat was purple, and buttoned down 
to the waist ; “ his britches of the same couler, all 
new to see to;” his stockings were very white, 
but whether linen or jersey, deponent knoweth 
not; his beard and head were white, and he had 
a white stick in his hand. The day was rainy 
from morning to night, “ but he had not one spot 
of dirt upon his cloathes.” 

Aubrey gives an almost exactly similar relation, 
the scene of which he places in the Staffordshire 
Moorlands. He there appears in a “ purple shag 
gown,” and prescribes balm-leaves. 

So much for the English version of the Wan- 
dering Jew. 
theme to which the world has been indebted for 
Salathiel, St. Leon, Le Juif Errant, and The Un- 
dying One, can be said to be wholly uninteresting. 

V. T. Srernperc. 

15. Store Street. 





FOLK LORE IN MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
(Concluded from p. 484.) 


The rude hand of some one, who evidently en- 
tertained no respect for the subject, has just at 
this interesting part torn out a whole sheet of the 
copy, so that from pages 73. to 80. there is an 
entire blank. We then come to a story of the 
fairies carrying men in the night in a state of in- 
sensibility to other places. 

“Mr. Edmund Miles, of Ty yn yr Ilwyn in Ebwy-vawr, 
and some young men of the neighbourhood, going with 
him a hunting to Langattock Crickowel in Breconshire, 
Mr. Miles having, besides two or three estates in Ebwy- 
vawr Valley, an estate in those parts. Among others, a 
brother of mine went with him, Mr. Miles being my 
father’s landlord. After hunting a great part of the day, 
and they had sat down to rest, when they were conclud- 
ing to return home, up started a hare just by them. After 
which the hounds ran, and they after the hounds. After 
the hare had given them a long chace, the hounds fol- 
lowed it to the cellar-window of Richard the Tailor, who 
kept the publick-house in the village of Langattock, and 
challenged the hare at the cellar-window: that village at 
that time being very infamous for witches in all the 
country round, and this man among the rest was believed 
to be one, and one who resorted to the company of the 
fairies. This begat a suspicion in the company that he 
was the hare which had played them that txick; to make 
it too late for them to return home, that they might stay 
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to spend money at his house that night. It being now 
too late to return home, and being weary, they did stay 
there. But they were very free in their suspicions and 
reflections upon him. Mr. Miles, who was a sober, wise 
gentleman, although of few words, was not without his 
suspicion with the rest, though he persuaded them to 
speak less. And when my brother, some time in the 
night, wanted to go out to make water, Mr. Miles, and 
others with him, dissuaded him from going out, but to do 
it in the house; which he disdaining to do, ventured to 
go out, but did not return; which after waiting awhile, 
the company became uneasy and very stormy, and abusive 
in language to the man of the house, threatening to burn 
the house if my brother did not return; and so trouble- 
some they were, that the man and his wife left the room 
and went to bed. The company were still waiting and 
expecting his return, and slept little. Next morning, not 
very early, he came to them. They were exceeding 
glad to see him, though he appeared like one who had 
been drawn through thorns and briars, with his hair dis- 
ordered and looking bad, who was naturally a stout man, 
and of a good healthy complexion. They were very 
curious to know where he had been, and what had hap- 
pened to him. He told them he had been travelling all 
night in unknown, rough ways, and did not know where 
he was, until early that day he saw himself at Twyn 
Gwnailiw, near the entrance into Newport Town, where he 
helped a man, from Risga, to raise a load of coal which 


| had fallen from his horse. Suddenly after he became in- 


Nothing tending to illustrate a | 





sensible, and was brought back into the place from whence 
he had been taken. In a few hours, therefore, he must 
have been carried by these infernal spirits, through the 
air, more than twenty miles, for so long the way is from 
Newport to Langattock village. Let none say that this 
was impossible or unlikely, since the devil is said in 
Scripture, Math. iv. 5, 6., to carry the Son of God through 
the air to the pinnacle of the temple, when he tempted 
Him to destroy Himself; our Saviour suffering it that He 
might be an experimental sympathiser, and deliverer of 
those who are tempted, as many are, with this kind of 
destructive temptation. 

“The above relation, not very long ago, I had from 
the mouth of the Rey. Mr. Thomas Lewis, who then was 
one of the company. This notable turn came to pass 
about the year 1755. And so it was long kept from my 
knowledge, and the knowledge of my father and mother. 
It seems he had desired the company to keep it secret, so 
that it was not told me till many years after his death. 
After this he became sober and penitent, especially after 
the death of my father and mother, who before was a 
stranger to the life of godliness, and lived badly; only he 
had some natural virtues, and had a respect for people 
whom he thought to be truly religious and sincere. 

“ But some may ask, to what purpose are things of this 
nature related, and what good end can it serve? Ianswer,— 

“That having taken upon me to give a full account of 
this parish, I could not properly avoid giving some ac- 
count of these extraordinary things, which really came to 
pass in it, and of which those persons who knew of them 
would expect to hear, and would blame the omission of 
them. I also reasonably apprehend that a well-attested 
relation of apparitions and agencies of spirits in the world, 
is a great means, perhaps the most effectual of any ex- 
ternal means, to prevent the capital intidelities of atheism 
and Sadducism, which get much ground in some coun- 
tries; for in Wales, where such things have often hap- 
pened, and sometimes still do in some places, though but 
seldom, now we scarce meet with any who question the 
being and apparition of spirits. Wales indeed is in 
general happily free from this capital infidelity, of bad 
tendency towards atheism ; though it is to be wished that 
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those who are free from this infidelity, stood more in 
awe of the world to come, not far off; and made a greater 
preparation for eternity. Many indeed of the gentry, 
and some others in imitation of them, here in Wales, as 
well as in England, affect to disbelieve, dispute against, 
and ridicule the account of apparitions and agencies of 
evil spirits in the world, as if Satan walked to and fro in 
the world, and did nothing, though the Scripture shows 
otherwise (Job, chaps. i. and ii.; 1 Kings, xxii.; 1 Peter, 
v. 8,9.). I have seen some who would hardly believe 
such things, which yet they heard from many, till by sen- 
sible experience they were obliged to believe. 
others, I met with one, and he a man of probity and great 
sense, who, indeed, questioned not the being of spirits, 
good and bad, in the world, but would hardly believe that 
they appeared, or at least that it was but seldom. But 
some time after, he was by very sensible experience con- 
vinced, and owned his mistake. Is it reasonable that 
such as have had no experience of these things, and speak 
against them, should be believed against the many that 
have; and they also men of sense and probity? No, it is 
unreasonable, unjust, injurious, and foolish. The Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testament, do speak of 
apparitions of spirits, both good and bad, from heaven 
and from hell, and do declare that the devil is the father 
of the wicked, John, viii. 44.: Ye are of your father the 
devil, and his lusts ye will do. That he is the god of this 
world, 2 Cor. iv. 4. That he is the adversary and tempter 
of the saints, and walketh about to do mischief. But can 
he be a father that never appears to his children ? —a king 
that never appears to any of his subjects? —an adversary 
that always walketh about to do mischief, and doth mis- 
and yet is always invisible? How unjust, un- 
reasonable, foolish, and impious, therefore, is that kind of 
unbelief which will not believe the God of truth, and the 
testimonies of men, without number, in all ages of the 
world! 

“ But the apparitions of the fairies, and of other spirits 
of hell (for our Saviour, who perfectly knows hell, inti- 
mates that there are different sorts of them, Mark ix. 29.: 









And he said unto them, This kind can come forth by nothing | 


bat by prayer and Jasting) have very much ceased in 
Wales since the light of the Gospel; and religion hath 
so much prevailed: according as was foretold by the ad- 


mirable Mr. Morgan Lloyd, of Wrexham, who, in one of | 


his books, which he wrote about the middle of the last 
century, hath this expression concerning the fairies: ‘ The 
day dawneth, and the worms of darkness will hide;’ and 
of the accomplishment of this prophecy, Mr. Charles Ed- 
wards speaks in his History of the Faith in Welsh, which 
he printed in the year 1676. In the fourth edition of 
which very excellent book, not sufficiently attended to 
and esteemed, pp. 269, and 270., he hath these words: ‘For 
as formerly the Gospel silenc’d the voices, and hindered 
the actings of devils, so now, since the late reformation 
and repairing of the faith, those familiar devils, the 
fairies, are not so bold as in the time of popery, when 
they appeared in visible companies, to deceive people into 
familiarity with them—a sign that it is become a Gospel- 
day when the worms of darkness do hide.’ 

“But some persons may desire to know, why these 
fairies have appeared in Wales more than in some other 
countries; to which I answer, that I can give no other 
reason but this, —that having lost the light of the true 
religion in the eighth and ninth centuries of Christianity, 
and received popery in its stead, it became dark night 
upon them; and then these spirits of darkness became 
more bold and intruding, and the people, as I said before, 
in their great ignorance, seeing them, like a company of 
children, in dry, clean places, dancing, and having musick 
among them, thought them to be some happy beings, as 
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Among | 


appears from the names given them, namely, Mother's 
blessing and Fair folks of the wood, made them welcome in 
their houses, and, as saith the prophet Isaiah, xxviii. 18., 
made a covenant with hell; which was disannulled by 
the light and grace of the Gospel. Mr. Edwards saith, 
that the Welsh entered into familiarity with the fairies 
in the time of Henry IV., p. 223. of the before-mentioned 
book; and very likely the evil then increased ; the severe 
laws of that prince enjoining, among other things, that 
they were not to bring up their children to learning, &c., 
by which a total darkness came upon them, without any 

light; which cruel laws were occasioned by the rebellion 
of Owen Glandwr, aud the Welsh which joined with him, 
foolishly thinking to shake off the Saron yoke before 
they had repented of their sins; in which they had con- 
tinued from the time of the faithful Gildas, who had told 
them of their sins, and in vain warned them to repent. 
But this evil had begun before, when the darkness of 
popery first commenced. We ought therefore to bless the 
Lord for the Gospel day of light and liberty, which, 
together with other greater blessings, hath greatly les- 
sened, though not quite annihilated, these hellish appear- 
ances. 

“ The inhabitants of the earth have, for the most part, 
| but a slight knowledge of eternity, and the faith and con- 
sideration of it answerably weak, and of little effect in the 
far greatest part of men. And therefore any thing tend- 
ing to help the faith of this great and important subject, 
the reality of eternity, ought to be esteemed and made use 
of. And it is not easy to say what is more proper and 
effectual for this end, than the real sensible apparitions 
of spirits, good and bad, who are the subjects of eter- 
nity, and provo its reality. Every truth may be of use, 
whether it comes from heaven or from hell. And this 
kind of truth hath been of great use in this country, to 
prevent a doubt of eternity and of the world to come; 
why then should not the account of apparitions and the 
agencies of spirits have some place in Christian conversa- 
tion and writings? 

« Besides, seeing the apparitions, and the malevolent 
agencies of evil spirits in Wales, are very much ceased 
| since the preaching of the Gospel, and the spreading of 
| the knowledge of God, who then cannot see that this 
makes for the honour of God and His word, the comfort 
of the inhabitants, and a further encouragement and en- 
| gagement to them to mind the word of the Lord, and to 
| live according to it? This good we have from this evil, 
| and it is not alittle. And the good also of having this 

evil lessened, further appears from the perfect aversion of 
| these fairies to the name of God, and every spiritual good, 
| and is easily collected from the manner of their appear- 
| ances and actings in former times. 
| “These are the good effects arising from it, and I will 
ask no man’s pardon for this account of apparitions in the 
parish of Aberystruth, tho’ it is the only thing in this 
writing which, in respect of some people, needs an apo- 
logy; for why should the sons of infidelity be gratified, 
whose notions tend to weaken the important belief of 
eternity, to dissipate religion, and to banish it out of the 
world? ” 








Joun Webs. 





THE SONG OF THE NIGHTINGALE, 


Notwithstanding the numerous allusions which 
have appeared in the “ N. & Q.,” upon the note 
or tune of the nightingale, whether it is melan- 
| choly or merry, I venture to send you another 
from the pen of a poct, as true a lover of the 
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works of nature, and who could Lo their 
eres in verse as sweet and as melodious, 
as his celebrated father poet. I allude to Hartley 





Coleridge, eldest son of that celebrated genius, | 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The note below is in 
allusion to the following song, addressed to the 
lark and the nightingale. Hartley Coleridge’s 
poetry has, in my opinion, not been duly appre- 
ciated, nor has his wild and romantic character 
until recently received that discrimination which 
it deserved. I knew him in his early days at 
Oxford. But it was not until he took up his 
residence among the mountains and lakes in 
Westmorland, that his peculiar turn of mind 
was thoroughly developed. As Beattie sings of 


his Minstrel Boy: 


“ Deep thought oft seemed to fix his infant eye ; 


Dainties he heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy : 
Silent when glad ; affectionate, though shy; 


And now his look was most demurely sad ; 

And now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why... 
In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle, “ach dreadful scene. 

In darkness and in storm he found delight : 


und ¢ 


Even sad vicissitude amused his soul ; 
And if a sigh wou'd sometimes intervene, 
And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 


so sweet, he wish’d not to control.” 


A sigh, a tear, 


The following song is extracted from a thin 8vo. 
volume of poems by Ilartley Coleridge, published 
at Leeds in 1833 

“Tis sweet to hear the merry lark, 
That bids a blithe good-morrow ; 
3ut sweeter to hark in the twinkling dark, 
To the soothing song of sorrow. 
Oh, nightingak What doth she ail ? 
And is she sad or jolly? 


For ne’ 1 earth was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 
“ The merry lark, he scars on high, 
No worldly thought o’ertakes him ; 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky, 
And the daylight that awakes him. 
As sweet a lay, as loud, as gay, 
The nightingale is trilling ; 


With feeling bliss, no less than his, 


Her little heart is thrilling. 
“ Yet ever and anon, a sigh 
Peers through her lavish mirth; 
For the lark’s bold song is of the sky, 


And her’s is of the earth. 





By night and day she tunes her lay, 
lo dr away all sorrow; 

For bliss, alas! to-night must pass, 
And woe may come to-morrow.” 


To this sweet song Hartley Coleridge has ap- 


pended the following note :— 

“ Among the controversies of the day, not the least im- 
portant is that respecting the song of the nightingale. It 
is debated whether the notes of this bird are of a joyous 
ora melancholy expression. He who has spoken so de- 


cisively of ‘the merry nightingale,’ must forgive my 
somewhat unfilicl inclination toward the elder and more 
No. 322. | 
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common opinion. No doubt the sensations of the bird 
while singing are pleasurable ; but the question is, What is 
the feeling which its song, considered as a succession of 
sounds produced by an instrument, is calculated to con- 
vey to a human listener? When we speak of a pathetic 
strain of music, we do not mean that either the fiddler or 
his fiddle are unhappy, but that the tones or intervals of 
the air are such as the mind associates with tearful sym- 

pathies. At the same time, I utterly deny that the v Foice 
of Philomel expresses present pain. I could never have 
imagined that the pretty creature ‘sets its breast against 
a thorn,’ and could not have perpetrated the abominable 
story of Tereus. In fact, nature is very little obliged to 
the heathen my tholos gy. The constant ‘anthropomorphism 
of the Greek religion ‘sorely perplexed the ancient con- 
ceptions of natural beauty. A river is turned into a god, 
who is still too much of a river to be quite a god : it is a 
statue of ice in a continual state of liquefaction.’ 


J. M. G. 





| Worcester. 





CHRISTMAS JINGLE. 


The following lines form, as I am inclined to 
think, one of the productions “so puerile and 
simple” alluded to by Brand in his Popular An- 
tiquities. See Bohn’s edition, 1849, vol. i. p. 490. 

Rude, however, and monotonous as these lines 
are, they occupy a prominent place in the recollec- 
tions of most of the present generation who are— 

“... . native here, 
And to the manner born 


” 


it having been, up to within twenty years, ex- 
tremely popular as a schoolboy’s Christmas chant 
“The first day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 

A partridge upon a pear-tree. 

The second day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
| Two turtle-doves, 

| <And a partridge upon a pear-tree. 

The third day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Three French hens, &c. 

The fourth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Four collie birds *, &c. 

The fifth day of Christmas my true-love 
Five gold rings, &c. 

The sixth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Six geese a-laying, &c. 


sent to me 


= 


sent tome 


The seventh day of Christmas my true-love 
Seven swans a-swimming, &c. 

The eighth day of Christmas my true-lov 
Eight maids a-milking, &c. 

The ninth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Nine drummers drumming, &c. 


re sent to me 


© 


“ The tenth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Ten pipers piping, &c. 

“ Theeleventh day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Eleven ladies dancing, &c. 

“The twelfth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-leaping, 
Eleven ladies dancing, 





* What is the meaning of collie ‘binds ? [A blackbird 


is called by this name in Somersetshire. ] 
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Ten pipers piping, 

Nine drummers drumming, 

Eight maids a-milking, 

Seven swans a-swimming, 

Six geese a-laying, 

Five gold rings, 

Four collie birds, 

Three French hens, 

Two turtle-doves, 

And a partridge upon a pear-tree.’ 


Rosert S. Satmon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE FOLK LORE OF A CORNISH VILLAGE: 
AND FESTIVALS. 
(Concluded from Vol. xii., p. 297.) 
Christmas comes next, season of mirth and mis- 
rule, its advent proclaimed by the evergreens with 
which every wall and window is garnished. 
old women “ go a-gooding” round the parish, col- 
lecting from their richer neighbours the measure 
of meal wherewith to make the cake or pudding, 
and giving many benedictions in return. 


FASTS 


facture of the costumes. “ Very tragical mirth” 


| indeed it is, like that with which the swains of 


Athens sought to amuse the bridal of Theseus and 
Hippolyta. The play has been printed entire by 
Davies Gilbert in his Christmas Carols. 

Early on Christmas morning we are awoke by 


| the waits (not here known by that name), singing 


and playing their hymns under our windows. 
The itinerant bookseller now brings his Christ- 
mas carols. Among these are a few modern 


| hymns of some pretensions to poetry, but the 


greater number are only remarkable for their ab- 
surdity; they would, indeed, be ludicrous if on a 
less solemn subject. In a broadsheet just pub- 
lished, I find the carols entitled, “The moon 


| shone bright,” “ Heavenly Union,” “ Hark, what 


“The Holy Well” (a 


news the Angels bring,” 


| legendary incident in the life of our Saviour), 
| “The first good joy our Mary had,” “ Joy to the 


The | 


On Christmas eve the mirth begins, when the | 


“mock” or log is lighted by a portion saved from 
the last year’s fire. The family gather round the 
blaze, and amuse themselves by various games ; 
and even the younger children are allowed, as a 
special favour, to sit up till a late hour to see the 
fun, and afterwards to “ drink to the mock.” In 
the course of the evening the merriment is in- 
creased by the entry of the “goosey dancers” 
(guised dancers), the boys and girls of the village 
who have rifled their parents’ wardrobes of old 
coats and gowns, and thus disguised, dance and 
sing, and beg money to make merry with. They 
are allowed, and are not slow to take, a large 
amount of license in consideration of the season. 
It is considered to be out of character with the 
time, and a mark of an ill-natured, churlish dis- 
position, to take offence at anything they do or 
say. If kindly treated they create a little mirth, 
and leave without doing any mischief. This 
mumming is kept up during the week. 

The Christmas play was a favourite amusement 
with our forefathers, but is dying out. 
remnant of the guary mirkl, or miracle play, which 


It is a | 


in remote times was performed in the “ round,” | 


or amphitheatre. ‘The later dramas have not 
been, like the older ones, on Scripture subjects ; 
the one at present in use having for its subject 
the achievements of St. George. The play is ex- 
hibited in the largest room of the inn, or some 
other public place, and occasionally repeated as 
one of the entertainments of any feast which may 
happen in the Christmas week. The players are 
the young men of the village, and a subscription 


is made for the purchase of properties, the young 
damsels contributing their services in the manu- 
r 
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World,” “ Shepherds rejoice,” “ The Star of Beth- 
lehem” (Kirke White), “ While shepherds watch 
their flocks by night,” “Christ in the manger,’ 
“ Bethlehem’s babe,” “ As I sat on a sunny bank,” 
* Q well, and O well, the Angels did say,” “ Hark, 
all around the welkin rings,” “ Righteous Joseph.” 

On Christmas night it is believed that the cattle 
in the stalls observe the time by falling on their 
knees. 

Tnnocents’ Day. — Our housewives strictly re- 
frain from scrubbing and cleaning on this day, on 
what account I cannot discover. 

Tuomas Q. Coven. 





Hinor Ratrs. 


Curious Anachronism. — Having purchased a 
copy of Sir E. B. Lytton’s Harold for raihway 
reading, my eye was arrested by the following 
anachronism, which it may be well to point out, 
if only for the amusement of your readers. At 
book v. ch. vii., the author makes Harold to say: 

“In my youth I turned in despair or disgust from the 

subtleties of the schoolmen, which split upon hairs the 
brains of Lombard and Frank,” &c. 
I should think Sir E. B. Lytton’s brains must have 
been split upon something, when he described 
Harold as having read the schoolmen a full cen- 
tury before Peter Lombard’s Sentences were writ- 
ten, and two centuries before Thomas Aquinas 
flourished. 

When the Saxon priesthood of the age of Ed- 
ward the Confessor are described as “ perhaps the 
most corrupt and illiterate in all Europe” (bk. rv. 
ch.i.), there are authorities, no doubt, to make 
good the assertion; but I suspect that such au- 
thorities are to be found chiefly among the Norman 
writers, whose reason for discovering “ insufli- 
ciency” in the Saxon priesthood must have been 
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pretty much the same as that which influenced | 
the Puritan divines in their charges against the 
clergy in the days of Charles I. J. Sansom. 


Trish Proverbs. — Mr. Bohn, in his Handbook 
of Proverbs, which comprises “an entire repub- 
lication of Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs, 
with his additions from foreign languages ” (Lon- 
don, 1855), has given, in p. 270., a list of eight, 
“presumed to be Irish.” As Mr. John O’Dono- 
van has observed, — 


“These are, without doubt, modern English-Irish pro- 
verbs of the lowest order and rudest nature; but they 
have no more to do with the wise sayings of the ancient 
Miiesian Irish, than with the proverbs of Solomon, or the 
+s of the Brahmins.” 

There may be found in the Dublin Penny Journal, 
vol. i. p. 158., a long list of genuine specimens, 
translated by Mr. O'D., principally from the late 
James Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy, and sufficient 
to satisfy, on this head, the philosophic inquirer 
after national character. ABUBA, | 


wise savin 


The Royal Artillery Company. — Breaking up 
an old book, I found pasted within the covers a 
summons to a member of this corps, which might 
interest now that the country resounds with the 
clang of war. A cut representing the arms of the 
company heads the document, which runs thus: 


* Sir, 

“Tt is ordered that on Tuesday, the 5th of this instant, 
September, 1682, the Artillery Company shall form an 
exercise of arms, You are therefore earnestly desired to 
make your appearance in the Artillery Ground by nine 
of the clock on the day aforesaid precisely, in your com- 
pletest arms and habit, with red feather. 

“ Pray fail not as you value your own honour and the 
interest of the Society. You are desired to be punctual at 
the time, because the Company intend to march early. 

“Those gentlemen that on that day handle muskets, 
are desired to take care that their arms are clean and well | 
fixt, and that they bring with them fine dry powder, and 
even match. 

“Signed, Witttim Pemberton, Beadle.” 


J.O. 
Account of an Expedition to the Interior of New 
Holland. — 1 have frequently heard questions 


asked respecting the authorship of this work, 
which was published in London in 1837, and sub- 
sequently in 1849. These questions have been 
solved by the librarian of the Royal Dublin | 
Society, in a note appended to arecent catalogue : | 

“ This book is the work of the Archbishop [ of Dublin] 
The first edition was edited 





and several other persons. 
by Lady Mary Fox.” 

I take this opportunity of adding, from the same 
source, the following information : 

“ The only perfect collection of the works of Archbishop | 
Whately extant, is that in the library of the Royal | 
Dublin Society. To this collection his Grace has mainly | 
contributed by donations, and has promised to maintain 
it by a donation of every future publication.” 

Apna. | 
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Queries. 


DE STRODE, 


I have by me an old pedigree of part of the De 
Strode or Strode family, commencing with the 
following, so far as I can decipher it : 

“ Warrinus de Strode primus familie quantum ex Char- 
tis antiquis constat.” * 

From this gentleman it continues through fifteen 
or sixteen generations to the year 1623, and con- 
tained in it I find names, particulars relative to 
one or other of which may by chance be of service 


| to some of your readers engaged in genealogical 


research ; 1 therefore here transcribe them, and 
shall be happy to give such further information 
respecting the ladies as may be contained in the 
document I copy from: 

“ Baily, Thomazin, de Uphauen. 

Barnard, Sara, de Downeside. 

Barnard, Johanna, de Downeside. 

Bitton, Beatrix de. 

Brent, Elizabetha. 

Bulliford, Alicia, de Com, Deuoniz. 

Butcher, Anna, 

Cheyney, Margareta, de Pmbro in Com. Deuon. 

Coker, Anna, de Com. Dorset. 

Cox, Maria, de Kensham. 

Crispe, Rebecka, de London. 

Cromwell, Katherina, de Lawne in Com. Leicest. 

Fillioll, Eliz., de Marnhull. 

Fleete, Maria, de Chartam in Com. Cancii. 

Gerard, Margeria. 

Hadley, Maria. 

Hemerford, Dorothea. 

Hodges, Maria, de Chepton [ Query, Shepton ?]. 

Huddy, Elizabetha, de Pillesdon in Com. Dorsett. 

Knight, Eliz., de Tenwick, Co. Berks. 

Lane, Anna, de Mettes, in Com, Somsett. 

Leddred, Alicia de, de Somton. 

Leversedg, Eliz. 

Oule, Johanna. 

Penny, Dorothea, de Co. Som. 

Pollard, Ruth, de London, 

Polshott, Elizabetha. 

Poxwell, Christian. 

Upton, Elizabetha, de Warminster. 

Whiteing, Alicia.” 

If such a Query is not too vague, I should be 
glad to know who are the present most direct de- 
scendants of the De Strodes. 

I enclose a sketch of the coat of arms on the 
pedigree before me, which will be the means, no 
doubt, in experienced hands, of soon settling this 
question. If necessary, perhaps you will kindly 
oblige me by describing its hieroglyphics, for I am 
“no scoltard” at heraldry. R. W. Hackwoop. 


[Quarterly of 8: —1. and 8. Ermine, on a canton sable, 


| acrescent argent. 2. Quarterly; 1 and 4 ermine, a fess 


Sy 


gules; 2and 3 gules, a bend argent between six cros 


* “Primus in hoc stemmate Antecessor floruit sub 
Rege Gulielmo Rufo ut bene constare potest per Anti- 
quam Chartam, in qua hic Warrinus de Strode enume- 
ratur.” 
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crosslets sable. 3. Gules, a lion rampant or, wy~ of 


abendermine. 4. Ermine, a chevron, gules. Gules, 
a cockatrice sejant wings displayed, argent. 6. "Ermine, 


on a chevron gules; 3 mullets argent. 7. Quarterly; 1 
and 4 argent, a fess, sable within a bordure, sable; 2 ar- 
gent a stag (? a bull or cow, for the drawing is not very 
distinct) statant sable, within a bordure sable, besanty ; 
3 argent a chevron between 3 men’s heads helmeted, ss able, 
plumed or. For crest, on a wreath of the colours, a demi- 
lion rampant or, langued gules. ] 





Minar Queries. 


James Rees. — There was a work consisting of 
Tales and Sketches, written by an American 





author named James Rees, a home missionary : 
the title I do not recollect, but it was published 
at Philadelphia.* Can any American reader give 


me some account of the author ? R. J. 


Vandyke's Portraits: Col. Legge. —Can any 
one direct me to a list of Vandyke’s paintings in 
Englahd? Some time ago, I stumbled over a 
portrait of the Hon. Col. Legge (King Charles's 
honest Will Legge) in an obscure dwelling, and 
wondered if the staunch cavalier ever sat to the 
great master. A. 8. 


Burning Heretical Books (Vol. xii., p. 368.).— 
By what law, or legal authority, was the incom- 
plete edition of Servetus’s Christianismi Restitutio, 
“seized by John Kent, messenger of the press, 
and Mr. Squire, messenger in ordinary, at the 
instance of Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, and 
burnt”? &c. Oxtp Eneranp. 


Fowls upon all fours. — The eleventh chapter of 
Leviticus, after specifying various birds as pro- 
hibited to the Israelites in the way of food, con- 
cludes with this general injunction in verse 20. : 


“ All fowls that creep, going upon ail four, shall be an 
abomination unto you.” 


Is there any fowl now existing that answers to 
this description? and if so, what is its scientific 
name, and in what country is it found? J. A. L. 

Birmingham. 


Hooke's “ Letters and Antidote to Lord Chester- 


field.” — There is an old work, entitled The Con- 


trast, or Antidote to the Principles disseminated in 
the Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield to his Son. 
It contains “ Six Letters to a Lady of Qu: ality,” | 
written by Nathaniel Hooke, the Roman historia an. 
The MS. was given by Hooke to Berkeley, the 
celebrated Lishop of Cloyne. Can any of your 
(* The work is entitled Mysteries of City Life, or Stray 
Leaves from the World’s Book; being a Series of Tales 
Sketches, Incidents, and Scenes, founded upon the Notes 
of a Home Missionary. By James Rees, author of The 
Philadelphia Lock smith, The Nighthawk Papers, &c., 12mo. 
1849. ] 
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readers inform me whether the letters are still 
in existence? They were reprinted in 1816, by 
the then Rey. Sir Adam Gordon, but I cannot 
find a copy even of this little work, excepting 
in the British Museum. If any of your readers 
have any of Hooke’s Letters, or can refer me to 
any library containing them, I should feel much 
obliged. The only one I have been able to find, is 
that mentioned by Boydell, addressed to Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, in 1722, which is in the British 
Museum. Nose Hooke Rosryson. 


“The Public Advertiser ;" “The Gazetteer.” * 
Between December, 1765, and April, 1766, there 
appeared in one or both of these London journals, 
papers signed “ A Virginian.” Can any one give 
the dates of the numbers containing such com- 
munications ? Where can access be had to these 
files? Or is it possible to procure a set? It is 
earnestly desired to have an answer to this Query. 
My name is left with the editor of this journal. 

SERVIENS. 





Sardinian Motto. —I observe that this motto 
is represented by the four letters I’. E.R. T., and 
there have appeared two different interpretations 
of their meaning. The first is thus: “ Fortitudo 
ejus Rhodum tenuit.”f ‘This is M. Pericaud’s in- 
terpretation in allusion to the succour rendered 
by the House of Savoy to Rhodes; but it is 


| urged that the motto was in use prior to that 


event, and therefore disposes of the probability of 
this being the correct version. ‘The other is 
“ Feedere et religione tenemur,” and is on a golden 
doubloon of Victor Amadeus IL. which appears 
the more probable. 

I should be obliged by your insertion of this 
Query, so that the correct version of the letters 
above named may be obtained. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 

King’s Lynn. 

Norfolk Pedigrees: Bunting. —T have an im- 
perfect genealogy of the Norfolk Buntings. ‘The 
Heralds’ Visitation of 1563, leaves them at Snettis- 
ham; and my next account gives Edward Bunt- 
ing, of Hilborough, ob. March 20, 1762. I am 
assured of the continuity of these fragments, and 
am engaged in endeavouring to fill up the gap. 
Will any of your Norfolk correspondents kindly 
furnish me with the date of a birth, death, or mar- 


| riage, or with information respecting the holding 


of local office by any one of the name during the 
period in question? Arms: or, an escallop sa. 
on a chief wavy of the second, three dolphins em- 
bowered of the first. S.A 


{* Is our correspondent correct in his dates? We have 
glanced through The Public Advertiser between December, 
1765, and April, 1766, and The Gazetteer from January to 
April, 1766, preserved in the British Museum, without 


| discovering one paper from “ A Virgini: un. "— Ep. | 


(+ For another conjecture, see “N.& Q.,” Vol. vi., p. 314. 
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Minor Queries With Answers. 


Th nas B wick, Woo l-engrave — In an inte- 
resting little publication, called May Flowers: 
being Notes and Notices on a Few Created Things, 
by Acheta, London, 1855, occurs the following 
passage : 


“It would be an aid, surely, to this important object 
[the prevention of cruelty to animals}, if the walls of 
every school-room, but in especial those of every na- 
tional, Sunday, ragged, and infant school, were furnished 
with pictures such as those which were the last to occupy 
the benevolent heart, the imaginative mind, and the skil- 
ful hand of Bewick. To the honour of that celebrated 
engraver, it stands recorded that, ‘on the morning of 
his death he had the satisfaction of seeing the first proof 
impression of a series of large engravings on wood, which 
he had undertaken in a superior style, for the walls of 
farm-houses, inns, and cottages, with a view to abate 
cruelty, mitigate pain, and imbue the mind and heart 
with tenderness and humanity; and this | 
last legacy to suffering and insulted nature.’’ 








ie called his 


Has this compassionate bequest ever been car- 
ried into effect ? and, if so, where may prints from 
the above designs be procured ? W. L. N. 


Bath. 


’Thomas Bewick died at Gateshead, Nov. 8, 1828, On 
the Saturday before his death he received proofs of the 
unfinished engraving noticed by our correspondent. It is 
entitled “ Waiting for Death;” its size twelve inches by 
nine. It was Bewick’'s last w and in it he intended 
to have carried out the improvement suggested by Papil- 
lon, in 1768, namely, “to print a subject two or 
more blocks, not in the manner of chiaroscuro, but in 
order to obtain a greater variety of tints, and a better 
effect, than could be otherwise obtained.” Though the 
blocks were left in an unfinished state, the poor worn-out 
horse is represented with great feeling and truth. After 
his death (1832) his family had a few impressions of this 
cut struck off in its unfinished state. A page of letter- 
press, as full of sentiment and beauty as the cut itself, 
accompanies it, and is given in the Catalogue of Works 
illustrated by Thomas and John Bewi k, ito., 1851, p- 65. ] 





rk, 





from 


Robert Carr.—W anted some account of Robert 
Carr, a Westminster scholar about 1765. The 
new edition of Welch’s List of Queen's Scholars 
of St. Peter's College, Westminster, may perhaps 
furnish it. R. J. 

[ Welch’s List of Queen's Scholars merely states that a 
Robert Carr was admitted into St. Peter’s Collece, West- 
minster, A.p. 1693; and that “S. Haves, usher of West- 
minster School, conjointly with one Robert Carr, wrote 
and published, in 1766, a tragedy called Bugenia.}” 


“An Act at Oxford; a Comedy.” —Who was | 


“‘the author of the Yeoman o’ Kent,” who wrote this 
comedy? It is printed by Bernard Lintott, 1704, 
and has a long epistle dedicatory to Lord Dudley 
and Ward, explanatory of the cause of the play 
“ being forbid.” Cutusert Bepe. 


[The Act at Oxford is by Thomas Baker, an eminent 
m attorney. His most popular comedy is Tunbridge 


Lond 
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| Walks, or the Yeoman of Kent. 


See Baker's Biographia 
Dramatica. } 





Replies, 
PARAVINCIN, AND DIALOGUE QUOTED BY HIM. 
(Vol. xii., p, 105.) 

The work intended is probably Dell’ Anima di 
| Ferrante Pallavicino, Vigilia Seconda, Villafranca 
(Geneva), 1665, not a “book upon the soul,” 
but a dialogue between the soul of Pallavicino and 
his friend Henrico, upon politics and literature in 
general, and especially on the crimes of the Pope 
and the Jesuits. 


“ Henrico. Mi souviene d’ uno altro ch’ é bellissimo.” 

“ Anima. Come si chiama? ” 

* Hen. Dialogo nel quale, con I’ auttorita de’ Teologi, e 
de’ santi Padri, si prova non peccarsi pik nel secolo pre- 
sente. 

“ An. Questa é una dottrina curiosissima, & che venira 
abbracciata da tutti; ma vorrei, che me ne daste qualche 
prova, se ve ne ricordate.” 

“ Hen. Dird qualche cosa di quello, che ho potuto ri- 
tenere in una lettura corrente, e con pochissima applica- 
tione.” 

“ An, L’ udiro molto ben volontieri.” 

* Hen. Prima dicono, che I’ homicidio non 2 peccato, 
perch? s’ @ provocato I’ huomo per uccidere chi lo pro- 
voca. Vim vi depellere licet. 


Se I’ homicidio viene per 
un subito moto di colera, quei moti sunt in nobis sine 
nobis. A caso pensato, si pud uccidere un calunniatore, 
un testimonio falso, ed anch® un Giudice per salvare la 
riputazione, e la vita. FE tutto questo ha la prova di 
molti Teologi, i quali anch? affermano, che la madre pud 
uccidere il figliuolo che ha nel ventre per fuggire il 
pericolo del parto, 5 quelli dell’ infamia, quando venisse 
scoperto gravida. E « va discorrendo, con le autorita 
per tutti li genere d’ homicidii.” 

* An. Dunque conclude, che tutti li generi d’ homicidii 
sono scusabili, e lontan dal peccato? ” 

“ Hen. Cosi k punto. Hor sentite del furto. Il rubbar 
che fanno i poveri, non @ peccato, perché la necessita 
esenta tutte le cose. Se il ricco rubba, e lo fa per man- 
tenersi con decoro e riputazione, non pecca, perché gli 
huomini grandi devono mantenersi nel posto nel quale 
sono nati. Ne puo essere obbligato alla restitutione, 
perché cid sarebbe } con sconcerto della sua fortuna, 0 con 
perdita della riputazione.” — Pp. 81—84. 

Other examples are given, so like those from 
Escobar and Bauny in the sixth Provinciale, which 
was published ten years before Z’ Anima di F. Pal- 

| lavicino, that I think, if the book mentioned by 

Henrico really existed, it was on Pascal's side. 

The “latent spark” has but one fault as an 

| illustration —it is intelligible to lawyers only. The 

scintilla juris is one of the most abstruse points in 
our law of real property ; it was supposed to be 

| established in Chudley’s Case, 1 Co. Rep., 120. 

| till doubted by Mr. Fearne, and disputed by 5ir 
Edward Sugden. The arguments will be found in 
1 Sanders on Uses, 113., and in Sugden on Powers, 
pp. 12—47. I cannot aspire to condense the 
latter, without becoming unintelligible to non- 

| legal readers, but though unable to tell them what 
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the scintilla is, Ican use a comparison. Virginius 

says: ba 

“JT hear a sound so fine, there’s nothing lives 
Twixt it and silence.” 

The scintilla juris in law corresponds to that sound 

in acoustics. H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 





” ITs HISTORY AND 
STOWE SALE, 


THE VELLUM-BOUND “ JUNIUS: 
FINAL DISAPPEARANCE AT THE 
gan. 29, 1849. 

A correspondent in “ N. & Q.” has twice called 
upon me to mention some of the many libraries in 
which vellum-bound copies of Junius’s Letters are 
found. If his question in the first instance had 
not been put quite so much in the style of one 
invested with the authority of gown and wig, and in 
the tone of a person accustomed to cross exramina- 
tion, I might have answered him at once, and 
referred him to the rumours that the vellum- 
bound books were locked up in Lansdowne House 
—that they were in America*—that they were 
in a certain library, “ not accessible to all book- 
collectors”—and, lastly, I might have referred him 
with truth to the custodians of the Junius secret 
at Stowe. These references, I conceive, would 
have been a sufficient answer, and fully justified 
me for so harmless a conjecture, as that Woodfall 
might have prepared and sold more than one copy 
of the vellum-bound books. There was, however, 
something in the manner of V. B.’s putting the 
question, which induced me to look a little closer 


books in the hands of the Grenvilles, and the 
letter which accompanied them in the hands of 
the present Mr. Woodfall? If we take Junius’s 
assertion to be strictly true, that he was the sole 
depository of his own secret, no one but himself 
and Woodfall understood the signals, or could have 
applied for the books; but it has been proved 
that Junius had an amanuensis, and that Mrs. 
Dayrolle at least was acquainted with the secret. 
It would be absurd to suppose that Dayrolle him- 


| self was not a confederate also, and executed the 


into the subject; and I now give V. B., and the | 


readers of “ N. & Q.,” the result of my inquiries. 

It appears then, that there never was but one 
copy of the Letters printed on and bound in vellum, 
with gilt edges, lettered, &c., according to the 
directions of Junius. This copy was sent to the 
last address with a letter from Woodfall, dated 
March 7, 1773. Notice that the parcel was lying 
at the coffee-house was published by a Latin 
signal on March 8; and these signals were re- 
peated at intervals until April 7, after which 
nothing more was heard from Junius. It has been 
shown, that at the time these books were sent, 
Lord Chesterfield was seized with his last illness ; 
and that in less than three weeks after the first 
signal had appeared, the earl expired at Chester- 
field House, his confidential friend Dayrolle being 
in attendance. Such being the situation of Lord 
Chesterfield in March, 1773, sufficiently accounts 
for the books remaining so long unclaimed at the 
last address ; but the mystery still remains to be 
cleared up. What became of the vellum-bound 
copy after the death of Lord Chesterfield, that is 
to say, after the last signal had been thrown out 
by Woodfall on April 7, 1773? How came the 





3 * Dr. Wilmot’s copy. 
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; conveyancing part of the correspondence. 


Here 
persons who might have claimed 
the books after the death of Lord Chesterfield, 
Now, as neither Mr. H. S. Woodfall, nor his son, 
nor the present Mr. Woodfall, ever pretended to 
know anything of the fate of the parcel after 
April 7, the “presumption” is, that the books 
came into the possession of Dayrolle. This is in 
some degree corroborated by a correspondence 
which took place in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1813, in which a writer asks: “‘ Whether the vel- 
lum-bound copy was not intended for, and placed 
in a library, not accessible to all book-collectors ; 
and whether it has not been known to be there as 
lately as the year 1786” (the year in which Day- 
rolle died)? “ Perhaps, Sir,” he adds, addressing 
Mr. Urban, “ you may have a correspondent who, 
notwithstanding his asthma and numerous family, 
which have excluded him from society so many 
years, may be able to throw some light upon this 
question.” The correspondent here alluded to, 
was highly indignant at the reference to the 
asthma and numerous family, which so clearly 
pointed him out as the contributor to the Gent, 
Mag. under the signature of “T. E. B.” “ How- 
ever,” said the offended gentleman, “I will only 
say, that your correspondent [Philo Junius] must 
know I am aware who he is by the circumstance 
to which he adverts; and if he will come forward 
and say how he obtained his information, I will 
give all the information in my power.” * 

Philo Junius did not “come forward,” at least 
not publicly, to say how he obtained his informa- 
tion ; but wrote a very polite apology to T. E. D. 
for the imprudence he had committed. A few 
months after, we find Philo Junius enlisted among 
those who were bound to keep the secret ; denying 
the assertion that the author’s name was known 
among the members of the Whig Club, which he 


then were three 








* This correspondence proves that the vellum-bound 
copy of the Letters was in existence in 1786. Whether 
the books sold in 1849 were the same, is a matter of very 
little importance ; since such kind of evidence is no longer 
required to prove the identity of Junius. The presump- 
tion, however, is, that they were the genuine article, or 
there would not have been so much pains taken then and 
since to convert them into a myth. See Mr. Metcalfe’s 
and Mr. Rodney’s recent discoveries of vellum-bound 
copies of Junius found in India and in America. 
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might safely do, as that was not the Society in- 
trusted with the preservation of the secret, al- 


though many of the members were doubtless 
initiated into the mysteries of the concealment of 
Junius. 


From Dayrolle’s death, in 1786, to the sale of 
the Stowe Library, nothing that can be relied on 
transpired respecting the vellum-bound books. 
On Jan. 29, 1849, this unique copy of the Letters 
was offered for sale; and it is probable it would 
have fetched a high price, if the biddings had been 
permitted to go on. One gentleman, Mr. Hag- 
gard (see “ N. & Q.,” April 5, 1851), commissioned 
his agent to bid as far as 10/.; but it being inti- 
mated that fifty guineas, or any other sum, would 
not purchase the two volumes, they were knocked 
down to Mr. Rodd, an agent, for 9/. From that 
time, like other clues to Junius, all trace of them 
is lost. 

The Atheneum, the great oracle on the Junius 
question, gave, from week to week, a report of the 
sale of the Stowe Library ; but in that particular 
week, when the vellum-bound copy of Junius was 
offered for sale, The Atheneum was silent*, thus 
laying the foundation for converting the vellum- 
bound copy into a myth, which only required some 
one of sufficient assurance, and whose name might 
hereafter carry some authority with it, to impugn 
the excellence of this vellum-bound copy. That 
person appeared, only four years after, in the 
character of editor of the Grenville apers — the 
ex-librarian of Stowe. With an eflrontery not to 
be paralleled in the annals of literature, he ap- 
pended to his Essay on Junius the following note, 
which the lynx-eyed editor of Zhe Atheneum suf- 
fered to pass without comment or observation : 

- Note by the Editor of the 6 Gre neille Papers.’ 

“Tf Mr. Woodfall had been inclined to pry into the 
secrets of his correspondents, this was perhaps one of the 
most favourable opportunities, Lut he did not avail him- 
self of it; and it is much the more honourable, because, 
at this time, Junius had declared in the Dedication that 
he was ‘ the sole depositary of his own secret, and that it 
should perish with him.’ It is clear that the books were 
sent (the blue covered), for the receipt of them was ac- 
knowledged by Junius on the following day. How easily 
it might have been for Woodfall to have set a watch upon 
the person who applied for the parcel, and to have tracked 
him home to his retreat. The books, here alluded to, 
were the two sets in blue paper covers mentioned in the 
note from Junius (No. 47.) in Dec. 1771; but, at the same 
time, he also desired Woodfall to send him one set Lound 
in vellum, gilt. And with respect to the latter, it is very 
doubtful whether the manner of the binding was not 
altogether forgotten by Woodfall, or whether they were 
ever sent, or, if sent, still more doubtful whether they 
were applied for or received by the author. If Woodfall 
did send them to the last address, fifteen months after- 








Literary Gazette (Feb. 3, 1849,) noticed the sale 


* The 
of these volumes thus: “ Letters of Junius on vellum, 
supposed to be unique, with Proofs or Portraits before 
Letters, sold for 9/.” 
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hybernate. 


| wards, in March, 1773, there is presumptive evidence 


that they were subsequently reclaimed by him, because 
no application had been made for them, in the fact that 
the original letter (No. 64.), in the handwriting of Henry 
Sampson Woodfall, which is supposed to have accom- 
panied them, is now in the possession of his grandson ; 
and its having been sealed, shows that it is the original, 
and not a copy. This letter is dated March 7, 1773. The 
last communication which Woodfall received from Junius 
is dated 19th January (1773), and that was after a silence 
of eight months. It is a curious fact, that so little did 
Woodfall think of his old friend and correspondent, that 
his letter remained without notice until its receipt was 
acknowledged in the Public Advertiser of the 8th March 
following.” — Grenville Papers, vol. iii. p. eciii. 

This note solves the mystery of the vellum- 
bound books being found in the hands of the 
Grenvilles, and the letter which accompanied 
them in the hands of the present Mr. Woodfall. 
Without some such arrangement, there would have 
been no “ presumptive evidence” that the books 
were subsequently reclaimed by Mr. H. S. Wood- 
fall. Mason Good states that the copy, from which 
the letter (64.) was printed, was a rough draft 
found among the papers of the late Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall. ‘The reader will judge whether our 
“ presumption,” or Mr. Smith’s, is most entitled 
to consideration. We cannot conclude this note 
without correcting a gross mis-statement con- 
tained in the “curious fact” adduced by Mr. 
Smith, as evidence of Woodfall’s want of respect 
for his old friend and correspondent. So far from 
this fact being true, it is well known to all readers 
of the Junius controversy, that Woodfall inserted 
no less than five signals before he elicited the last 
answer from Junius. That letter, and Woodfall’s 
reply (64.), will show whether Mr. Smith had 
carefully examined and accurately ascertained the 
truth of his “curious fact” before he gave it to 
the public. WitiiaM Cranp, 





SWALLOWS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 413.) 

The winter retreat of this migrating bird, is a 
subject which has excited among naturalists much 
interesting speculation, as it has been suggestive 
of many ingenious theories. Among other hypo- 
theses, that of subaqueous hybernation, though 
partially supported by well attested facts, can 
hardly be said to be admissible, except only so 
far as regards subaqueous descent or temporary 
submersion. The capability of the bird for exist- 
ence under water for any lengthened period, 
during the winter, is inconceivable. The possi- 
bility of such a state has been sufliciently objected 
to on the ground of the necessary decomposition 
and destruction of its extravascular plumage ; as 
well as from the fact, that no warm-blooded or 
quick-breathing animal, either can, or does 80 
In partial support, however, of the 
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theory advanced by your querist, I find the fol- 
lowing remarkable instance of the duéo-subaqueous 
residence (or what appeared to have been such) 
of two swallows; under circumstances which in- 
dicated a ¢rance, or torpor of some duration : 


“On the 2nd of November, 1829, at Loch Ransa, in the | 
| trite saying, “ we never find a dead bird.” 





island of Arran, a man, while digging in a place where a 


pond had been lately drained off, discovered two swallows | 


in a state .of torpor; on placing them near the fire, they 
recovered.” —Stanley’s /History of Birds, 

Similar instances of the dormant habitation of 
birds in mud deposits and manure heaps, during 
the winter season, and of their re-animation on 
being brought into a higher temperature, are also 
on record. <A very curious instance may be met 
with in the work referred to, of a corncrake dis- 
covered in the heart of a mud wall, in a perfectly 
dormant state, in mid-winter; which revived 
quickly under the genial influences of kitchen 
climate, but subsequently died. The corncrake 
is also a migrating bird; and, like the swallow, 
visits us early in the spring, taking its departure 
about the latter end of October. To the “lady” 
naturalist, mentioned by your correspondent, the 
following fact, connected with the theory of 
hirundinean hybernation, may prove interesting, 
if she has not already met with it. A North 
American gentleman, attracted one day, late in 
the autumn season, by the gathering of a large 
body of swallows over a particular spot, and 
having been told that swallows had been seen to 
dive into a mill-pond and disappear, watched their 
operations ; which, after a few significant circum- 
volutions, were closed by a simultaneous rapid 
descent into a hollow sycamore-tree. The said 
tree was felled the following year, and revealed 
the debris of bones, feathers, and other remains of 
such birds as had not survived, through age or 
weakness, to renew their spring migrations. The 
hollow of the tree measuring six feet in diameter, 
could afford a sufficiently commodious asylum for 
the feathered exiles. 

On turning to Montague, for information on 
this interesting point, I find the idea of the im- 
mersion of the swallow considered too extravagant 
to need refutation. F. Paryorr. 





In a part of the country a few miles from 
Glasgow, I have had occasion to notice the un- 
common scarcity of the feathered tribes generally 
during last summer; swallows, larks, mavis, 
lintres, blackbirds, even the sparrow, and “ poor 
cock robin,” were all rare visitants where in 
former years they were to be seen in the greatest 
plenty. 


they all appeared to be very fond, and sometimes 
gathered about in flocks, has this season been 
allowed to drop from its branches. 
Such an occurrence must be traceable to some 
cause, and | have hitherto attributed it to the 
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intense long-continued severity of the black frost 
in the early part of this year, the cold of which 
had not only destroyed much of the vermin in the 
earth (their food), but had produced a most unpre- 
cedented mortality among themselves, in their 
usual places of refuge; and yet, according to the 


G. N. 


Swallows (Vol. xii., p. 413.). — For a satisfactory 
answer to his Query, 1 beg to refer W. to p. 37. of 
Instinct and Reason definitively separated, by Gor- 
donius, where he will find an account of the sub- 
aqueous hybernation of swallows by the celebrated 
Huet. It is too long for me to transcribe, but as 
it is a small book, the price cannot much exceed a 


shilling, and may be had of the publisher, Eff. 
| Wilsén, 11. Royal Exchange. C. B. A. 








The fruit of the rowan-tree, of which | 


OLD NICK. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 10. 228. 275. 369.) 

HeErMEs must permit me to observe that he is 
altogether in error when he attributes to me the 
expression of a single opinion as to the original 
meaning of any of the Norse terms, from which I 
would derive the several appellations of the evil 
one, in popular use amongst us. All I have 
essayed to accomplish is simply to demonstrate 
that, however far-fetched F. may deem such a 
derivation, the epithets in question, together with 
the vast majority of our household words, assuredly 
reached our shores from the Scandinavian North. 
This position, I imagine, none of the philologists, 
to whom Hermes alludes, would be inclined to dis- 
pute with me ; and beyond it I have not advanced 
a step. His very interesting and suggestive Note, 
however, induces me to carry the investigation 
somewhat farther, for the purpose of tracing, to 
its primitive source and sense, the word, to whose 
introduction into the present discussion, your cor- 
respondent is disposed to object. 

The word Del several times occurs in the an- 
cient lays of the Edda Semundar, as in the Solar 
Liod (xxxiv. 1.), and Qvida Gudrinar (G. en 


Onnor, xl. 3.). Icelandic scholars have assigned 
to it various modifications of meaning, as occul- 
tatio, dissimulatio, falsa persuasio vel presumptio, 
stulta confidentia, vanitas, superbia, fastus. It is 
derived from ek Dyl (compared with Heb. Thillel), 
tego, occulto, dissimulo, abscondo ; and, amongst 
other cognate expressions in the same venerable 
remains, are Delskr, impudens, stultus, morosus ; 
Doelithr, occultus, celatus, illusus; Dvla (Lapp. 
Diello), velamen ; also Dell, generally used in a 
good, as the former words are in a bad sense, and 
rendered facilis, jucundus, liber, though it like- 
wise signifies urgens, immoriger. Dell may be 
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compared with Welsh Del, morosus, as Dvl may 
be with A.-S. Dol, error, and, more remotely, 
with A.-S. Dole, Dull, fatuus. I may add, that 
Dellingr is the designation of one of the nine evil 
genii enumerated in Fidll-svinns Mal (xxxv. 5.) ; 


| 





and in Vafthrudnis Mal (xxv. 1.) it occurs again | 
| closing observation of Lavengro, as quoted by 
Hermes; but it may be remarked, in explanation 


as the proper title of Lucifer or Diet Pater. 

If we compare the above expressions with those 
adduced by Hermes, especially with Del and 
Devlis, which Mr Borrow informs us are used 
for God by the Hungarian gipsies, a remark- 
able similarity may be observed between them ; 
and, if they be terms which, in their original 
meaning, may all be referred to a spiritual agent, 
this similarity may be easily accounted for. It is 
a well established historical tradition, that the 
fathers of the Scandinavian races originally occu- 


pied the regions which lie between the Black and | 


Caspian Seas; and in like manner as our Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Danish progenitors brought 
with them to this land, from the Baltic shores, 
their language and their mythology, so did Odin 
and his sir transport their mother tongue and 
religious belief thither, from their far-off Asiatic 
birthplace. 

In all cases, then, where doubt prevails as to the 
right meaning or etymology of a northern term, 
whether employed in common speech, or in the 
representation of some mysterious point of ancient 
popular credence, philologists naturally turn to 
the East for an explanation ; especially when they 
take into consideration the doctrinal parallelism 
which, in some very prominent particulars, exists 
between the system expounded in the Zend- 
avesta, and that which is set forth in the Eddaic 
lays. 

Accordingly we find that all the above Scandi- 
navian expressions are ultimately referred to the 
Persian Dil, Pelhvic Del, meus, voluntas, cor, the 
Hungarian gipsy term itself for the Supreme In- 
telligence. 

That these last-named expressions, Dil and 
Del, are connected with the Devs of the Persian 
Magi is a very probable conjecture, which I 
would willingly adopt, though I have no present 
means before me of ascertaining its truth. But 
it may be permitted me to doubt whether Der, at 
my time, was employed absolutely in a good 
ense. The Devs were created by Ahriman 
(Ahir Rimon or Raiman, valde impurus vel Se- 
ductor, — the Evil Principle, or Symbol of Dark- 
ness,) during his 3000 years’ confinement in the 
Hades or bottomless pit of the Zendavesta, 


and ‘it is a curious fact, in connection with this 
inquiry, that whereas in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1., David is 
said to have been moved by God to number the 
people; in 1 Chron. xxi. 1. the same act is as- 
cribed to the instigation of Satan. This discrep- 
ancy, at first sight, seems directly to illustrate the 


of it, that the ancient Jews looked upon Satan, 
not as an independent evil spirit, but, in accord- 
ance with the poetical imagery of the Book of 
Job, as a subordinate minister of Jehovah, and 
were accordingly wont to speak of God as the 
immediate Author of all things, good and bad. 

It were easy to pursue’this train of thought, and 
to explain the causes which have produced that 
confusion and change of phraseology, with regard 
to the attributes and qualities of the different 
spiritual objects of a nation’s homage or dread, 


| which is found in the language and traditions of 





every ancient people. And, when we consider 
the startling affinities and analogies of words, 
which prevail in the vocabularies of widely-parted 
races, we cannot but perceive that a collateral 
relationship, more or less remote, exists amongst 
them all, forcing upon us, as we proceed in the 
investigation, the inevitable conclusion that their 
parent source was the one original speech which, 
as Moses tells us, was miraculously “ confounded ” 
in the land of Shinar. Wa. Marruews. 
Cowgill. 


LONGEVITY OF INCUMBENTS: PARISH REGISTERS, 
(Vol. xii. p. 469.) 


The apparent longevitytof incumbents, in the 


| sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as deduced 
| from parish registers, has been a sad stumbling- 


styled Duzakh, — an ephithet which Hermes may | . 
| surgents, headed by Makerel, Abbat of Barlings, 


avail himself of in his search after the etymology 
of Deuce. 

That certain terms, however, came to have a 
double or opposite meaning, is very well known, 
as in the name Zoroaster, which Ofientalists in- 
form us signifies either pure gold, or impure gold ; 
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block among those who may now be termed anti- 
quaries of the old school; and many ingenious, 
though fallacious and sand-founded theories, have 
been, in all seriousness, propounded to account 
for this illusory longevity. A few words, how- 
ever, will readily explain how the error has oc- 
curred ; though, to place the matter in its proper 
aspect, it may be necessary to refer to the earlier 
history of parish registers. 

Thomas Cromwell, the Putney blacksmith’s son, 
when Vicar-general of England, instituted the 
system of parochial registration, at the period of 
the suppression of the monasteries, about A.D. 
1536. For, in the Yorkshire rebellion of that 
year, one of the proclaimed grievances of the in- 


who assumed the democratic cognomen of Capt. 
Cobler, was, that “they would be forced to pay 
for christenings, marriages, and burials, orders 
having been given for the registration of the 
same.” Cromwell is supposed to have taken the 
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idea from a similar system, instituted about the 
close of the fourteenth century, in Spain, by the 
celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, then Bishop of 
Toledo. Whether this be the case or not, as any 
previous registrations, such as they were, had been 
kept by the monks in the religious houses, on 
their suppression, the establishment of a new 
system became evidently necessary. 

During the ecclesiastical troubles of the reign 
of Mary, and the earlier part of that of Elizabeth, 
the system of registration instituted by Cromwell 
fell into disuse; and many of the registers were 
either lost, or wilfully destroyed, for certain mo- 
tives which need not be entered upon here. To 
remedy this evil, by an act or injunction of Eliza- 
beth in 1597, it was decreed that parish registers 
should be more carefully kept for the future ; and 
that such of the old registers as were then in 
existence, should be carefully transcribed by the 
clergyman of the parish. Moreover, to ensure 
the accuracy of these transcriptions, and give 
them a legal authority, the transcribing clergy- 
man should verify each page of the transcription 
with his signature. A few of these transcribed 
registers, verified by the transcribing clergymen’s 
signatures, are, or were till lately, in existence ; 
and thus it happened that persons, unaware of the 
injunction of Elizabeth, were surprised by the 
great apparent longevity of the transcribing in- 
cumbents. But instead of philosophically inquir- 
ing into the matter, they, taking the longevity for 
granted, taxed their ingenuity to account for it. 
For, besides the incumbent of Keame, who was 
thus erroneously supposed to have held his office 
for ninety-two years, there was another in Here- 
fordshire —the name and parish I forget — whose 
incumbency seemed to have lasted eighty-two 
years ; and others who, for the same reason, were 
supposed to have officiated for not quite so long, 
but nearly as extraordinary periods. 

Let us take the case of Mr. Sampson, for ine | 
stance, and allow, as the misled recorders of his 
great age do, that he was twenty-two years old 
when appointed to the incumbency; and sup- 

osing that he was appointed in 1597, when the 
injunction was put in force; then, as he died in 
1655, he would have held the incumbency for 
fifty-eight years, and died at the age of eighty. 
W. Prxxerton. 
Hammersmith. 


CANNON-BALL EFFECTS. 
(Vol. x., p. 386. ; Vol. xi., p. 56.) 

In turning over the Clinique Chirurgicale of 
the Baron Larrey (8vo., Paris, 1829), I lighted 
upon a passage in which that distinguished man 
expresses his opinion as to these so-called wind- 
contusions; and which, perhaps, 
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Mr. Daymp 
} 


Forsyta may be glad to have brought before 
him, in the absence of the original scientific in- 
formation which was the object of his Query 
to educe. Speaking of projectiles, and their 
various effects upon the human body, the Baron 
remarks : 


“ Lorsqu’ils sont poussés avec force et qu’ils frappent 
nos parties dans leur premitre direction, trés-prés du 
point de leur départ, ils les perforent, les rompent, et les 
emportent en totalité ou en partie. S’ils sont au contraire 
& la fin de leur course, ils roulent sur leur surface orbe, 
dans une grande partie de leur circonférence, sans altérer 
les enveloppes tégumenteuses ou membraneuses trés- 
élastiques qui cédent a leur impulsion, tandis que les par- 
ties subjacentes, denses et fragiles, se rompent, se dé- 
chirent, ou se fracturent. C’est & ces accidens que l’on 
doit rapporter la cause des morts inopinées qu’on a at- 
tribuées pendant longtemps & l’impression de l’air sur 
les parties sensibles, déplacé ou agité avec force par le 
boulet. Il suffit de lire le mémoire de Levacher, inséré 
parmi ceux de l’ancienne académie royale de chirurgie, 
pour étre convaincu de cette erreur, sans avoir besoin 
d’en appeler a l’expérience dont les résultats sont d’ailleurs 
trés-connus.” — Tom. i. p. 34. 

A similar opinion is expressed by another emi- 
nent army-surgeon, the late Samuel Cooper: he 
says: 

“ A cannon-ball, especially when nearly spent, fre- 
quently strikes the surface of the body or a limb ob- 
liquely, and is reflected without breaking the skin. A 
soldier may be killed in this way, without any appear- 
ance of external violence. His comrades suppose, there- 
fore, that he has been killed by the wind of a ball! But 
the error of this opinion is immediately manifest, when it 
is remembered that cannon-balls often carry away a part 
of the dress, without doing any harm to the person.” — 
Elements of Surgery, p. 125. 

The opinion of the writer just cited, and that of 
Mr. Druitt, author of an esteemed Manual of 
Surgery, have concurred in justifying Mr. J. B. 
Harrison to give the belief in the effects of the 
“wind of a ball” a place in his amusing little 
book on Popular Medical Errors, London, 12mo., 
1851. 

On the other hand, when we read of the awful, 
and, I believe, undoubted effects, produced by the 
wind of an avalanche, it does not seem altogether 
absurd to believe that a mass, moving with great 
velocity, although much smaller, should also pro- 


| duce a palpable effect of the same kind; though 


differing, of course, in degree. I transcribe the 
following passage, in illustration, from Murray’s 
Handbook for Switzerland, §c. : 


“One of the most remarkable phenomena attending 
the avalanche is the blast of air which accompanies it; 
and which, like what is called the wind of a cannon-ball, 
extends its destructive influence to a considerable dis- 
tance on each side of the actual line taken by the falling 
mass. It has all the effects of a blast of gunpowder: 
sometimes forest trees, growing near the sides of the 
channel down which the snow passes, are uprooted and 
laid prostrate, without having been touched by it. In 


| this way, the village of Randa, in the Visp-Thal, lost 


many of its houses by the current of an avalanche which 
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fell in 1720; blowing them to atoms, and scattering the 
materials like chaff. The east spire of the convent of 
Dissentis was thrown down by the gust of an avalanche, 
which fell more than a quarter of a mile off.” — P. Ixvi. 

I conclude with an anecdote of Oliver Cromwell, 
who seems to have had a narrow escape at the 
battle of Marston Moor. How far he thought 
himself affected by the wind of the ball, I do not 
know ; at all events, he seems to have been more 
frightened than hurt : 

“ Here it was that, from their igvincible bravery, his 
troopers obtained the well-known name of Jronsides, At 


the first play of the artillery, their leader had a narrow | 


escape from a cannon-ball, which almost grazed his head. 
Those who were near him imagined, for the moment, that 


he had been killed; but, instantly recovering his self- | i : ; 
| and opposite the middle of it make a mark at a distance 


possession, he remarked, smilingly, that “a miss was as 
good as a mile! ”— Memoirs of the Court of England, &c., 
by J. H. Jesse, vol. iii. p. 36. 
WittraM Barss. 
Birmingham. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


On a Concave Field for Photographic Pictures. — Being 
an ardent admirer, though to a very limited extent a 
practitioner, of the fascinating and important art of 








thick to retain its shape. The segmental spaces between 
the margins of the plate and the wood frame are filled in 
solid, and a rebate cut all round to receive the projection 
in the frame. A bar or strap is fixed behind to keep the 
plate firmly in its place; or the gutta percha plate may, 
if desired, be permanently attached to the wood frame. 
A shutter slides in front in the usual way. 

The degree of curvature to be given to the plate is 
easily obtained by first ascertaining the difference of focal 
length between the centre and corners of the picture on 
the ordinary flat focusing glass, thus ;—first get a per- 
fect focus in the centre, and mark the projection of the 
lens from the front of the camera on the brass slide; then 
slide the lens in until the focus is perfect at the corners, 
and mark this also; the distance between the two marks 
on the brass slide will be the difference of focal length 
required. Then on a piece of cardboard draw a straight 
line equal in length to the diagonal of the focusing glass, 


| equal to the difference of focal lengths as above deter- 


| 
| 
| 


photography, I have long thought it well deserving any | 


consideration and study which may tend to advance it 
towards perfection; and with this view, I beg to send a 
description of a contrivance which may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as of some importance. 

All photographs hitherto produced, notwithstanding 
their general beauty and excellence, are yet defective in 
one particular, viz. the comparative indistinctness at the 
margins of the picture. This arises from the spherical 
distortion of the lenses, by reason of which the foci of the 


pencils of rays from the different points of the objects re- | 
presented in the picture do not arrange themselves in a | 
plane, but in a concave surface; the central rays (passing | 


in or near the axis of the lens) being brought to a focus 
at a greater distance from the plane of the lens than 
those which pass through it more obliquely, and form the 
margins of the picture. The amount of this defect varies 
according to the quality of the lens, and though some- 
times reduced so far as to be almost imperceptible, yet 
this result can only be attained either by the use of large 
and expensive lenses, or by unduly curtailing the size of 
the picture. 

As therefore the foci of rays from all points (which to- 
gether form the picture) cannot be made to fall strictly 
on a plane surface, the object of the following contrivance 
is so to adapt the receiving surface that all these foci may 
fall upon it, and thus produce approximately, if not abso- 
lutely, a picture of equal distinctness throughout. 

The degree of concavity will vary of course with the 
forms and different combinations of lenses, and must be 
determined in each case by experiment. What the ma- 
thematical nature of the surface may be I am not aware, 
but practically it may, without risk of appreciable error, 
be taken as a portion of a sphere. 

Now the substitution of this concave for the plane 
surface is exceedingly simple. A wood frame is made to 
slide into the groove of the camera in the ordinary way, 
with a projection all round to receive the edge of the plate 
which is to support the sensitive paper.. This plate con- 


sists of a sheet of gutta percha, the full size of the interior 
of the frame, bent to the proper curve, and sufficiently 
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mined. Through this point and the two extremities of 
the straight line draw a segment of a circle, and cut the 
cardboard through neatly with a knife along the line of 
this segment. Next, procure a convex surface of suffi- 
cient size, of either glass or polished metal, whose curva- 
ture coincides with that of the concave portion of the 
cardboard; and having softened the gutta percha by 
dipping it in hot water, apply it quickly to the convex 
surface, and keep it in close contact till quite cold and 
hard. It is then cut to the exact size, and the segmental 
spaces under the margin filled in with the same material, 
so as to give an even bearing all round on the wood frame. 
Care must be taken that the position of the focusing glass 
in the camera coincides with that of the centre of the 
concave sheet. 

When the paper is ready for the camera, it is laid ina 
moist state on the concave surface of gutta percha, which 
should be also previously moistened. If neatly laid on, 
commencing the contact either in the middle or at one 
side, all air-bubbles will be avoided, and the paper will 
adhere closely and assume the required form. 

The further manipulation need not be described, as it 
corresponds in all respects with that usually pursued in 
the paper processes. 

To render this curved surface available for collo- 
dion pictures, it is necessary to make considerable modi- 
fications on that process as hitherto practised. It is 
evident at once that glass is out of the question as the 
medium for carrying the sensitive film, although unex- 
ceptionable in all respects but that of flatness. 

We have then to seek for a material having a perfectly 
smooth and polished surface, tolerably transparent, flex- 
ible, and insoluble in either alcohol, ether, or water. 
These conditions may be all fulfilled by the use of that 
extraordinary material gutta percha. The method is as 
follows: — Dissolve fifty grains of gutta percha in two 
ounces of pure chloroform, which is better done if the 
liquid is slightly warmed: let it stand for two or three 
days, when all the coarse brown matter will have risen to 
the top; this may then be separated, and the solution 
strained through clean linen. 

Then,,on a sheet of perfectly clean glass, placed level, 
of the size of either one or more pictures, pour a sufficient 
quantity of this solution to cover it, and protect it from 
dust. When the chloroform is evaporated, a thin, trans- 
parent film of gutta percha remains, which may be easily 
separated from the glass. The upper surface is somewhat 
dull, but the under surface, having been formed in con- 
tact with the glass, has all the smoothness and polish 
possessed by the latter. The film is now taken up by one 
edge (by means of a pair of broad tweezers, to prevent it 
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from curling over), turned over, and laid on the glass 
with its smooth side uppermost, care being taken that no 
air-bubbles remain underneath. ‘The collodion is then 

oured on and drained from one corner in the usual way. 

t is now ready for the bath of nitrate of silver, which 
consists simply of a flat dish, having a chamber at one 
end to contain the liquid when not in use. 
dionised film is floated on this for the requisite time, lifted 
off with tweezers by one end, drained, and carefully laid 
on the concave sheet, which should previously have at- 
tached to it a wet sheet of fine black paper. By this 
means, if the operation is neatly performed, the sensitised 
film of gutta percha will adhere closely to the wet paper 
for any requisite length of time. The concave plate, with 


The collo- | A - . . 
| mention that a few Sundays ago, just as I was 


its sensitive film attached, is then placed in the dark slide | 


and transferred to the camera. 

On removal from the camera, the film is taken up by 
the tweezers, with the black paper still attached, and laid 
horizontally on a sheet of glass of equal size, the develop- 
ing solution poured on in the usual way. When fully 
developed, a stream of water is poured over the picture 
still lying on the glass, and the fixing solution applied in 
asimilar manner. After the final washing, the picture is 
laid on a sheet of cardboard sutfticiently thick to prevent 
it from sinking in the middle, and having a raised mar- 
gin; by which contrivance any number of pictures may 
be laid one over another without contact or risk of injury 
until they can conveniently be secured and mounted for 
printing. 

In describing this modification of the collodion process, 
I have not thought it necessary to notice all the precau- 
tions to be attended to in the manipulation, as they will 
readily occur to such as have practised the process on 
glass, or will be found in descriptions of the process al- 
ready published. 

With regard to the advantages of the method above 
described, I conceive that, whatever the process adopted, 
the concave surface will be acknowledged as an improve- 
ment on the flat one. The uniform focus over the whole 
field enables us to obtain a given sized picture with a 
smaller and less expensive lens; or, on the other band, a 
larger picture with a given sized lens. The smaller lens 
has a shorter focus, lessening the length of the camera; 
the shorter focus lessens the time of exposure. As applied 
to the paper processes, even those in which the paper is 
used dry, the additional trouble in manipulation is com- 
paratively trifling, and in those where the paper is used 
wet, there need not be either more trouble or more appa- 
ratus than is now practised. But in the case of the col- 
lodion process, while the manipulation is ‘only slightly 
varied, and not rendered in the least degree more com- 
plicated, the quantity of apparatus is at the same time 
considerably diminished, as all vertical baths and dippers 
are entirely dispensed with, only one flat dish (for the 
nitrate bath) being necessary; and instead of the stock 
of glass plates, which now add so much to the weight of a 
collodion outfit for even a single day’s use, all that will 
be necessary by the proposed method is one sheet of glass, 


and a stock of gutta percha films preserved between paper | 


in a folio. 
I should state that the process is not yet in any respect 


thoroughly matured ; but having satisfactorily established 
the correctness of the principle, it appeared to me better | 


not to delay making it known, in order that more expe- 
rienced practitioners may, if they think proper, turn their 
attention to the subject, and thus tend to bring the pro- 
cess to a higher degree of efficiency than I can hope to do. 

Henry Bowman. 


No. 322.) 


| beg to offer some explanation of the figure. 


Replies tao Minor Queries. 


What are we to do with our Pampliilets ? 
(Vol. xii., Pp: 263. 307.).— As I arrange my 
sermons, so | arrange my pamphlets, and as a 
proof of the simplicity of the arrangement, I would 


leaving my house for the church, and within five 
minutes of the service time, I was requested by a 
parishioner to publish a “Si Quis.” I imme- 
diately thought it was an opportunity not to be 
lost for preaching on the 23rd Article of the 
Church. Knowing that I had a suitable sermon 
in stock, I at once retreated to my study, turned 
to my catalogue to find the reference, and then 
I at once extracted the appropriate discourse, and 
was in the reading pew in due time! 

My manner is to arrange in piles or bundles of 


| twenty-five, — the sermons in pigeon-holes, the 


pamphlets in bundles, tied round latitudinally, — 
each one is marked, at the upper left hand corner, 
not numerically but alphabetically, viz., A to Z, 
the next Aa to Az, Ba to Bz, &c., and so on to 
any extent. ‘These are all entered in a catalogue 
as they accrue, and every pamphlet I mark as 
soon as it is read or done with, and so at any time 
when put away it finds its way into its own proper 
bundle. ‘These may be put away on shelves, 
taking care to attach to each a label to hang down 
outside (as we used to see books marked on book- 
sellers’ shelves in days gone by), having the al- 
phabetical reference, whatever it may be, written 
on in large characters. With the assistance of a 
catalogue, which is necessary, you may very soon 
find what you want, and seeing how it is marked, 
will at once refer to the bundle, and extract 
(aye, blindfolded, if you keep your bundles free 
and in order) what you want. Octavos and 
twelves would of course be kept separately, and 
so divinity may be separated from pamphlets of 
other caste, H. T. Exracombe. 


Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


General Braddock. —I am much obliged to 
Mr. E. S. Taytor for his Note on this subject 
(Vol. xii., p. 72.), and should be happy to corre- 
spond as he suggests; but am uncertain as to his 
address. Anything relative to the personal his- 
tory of General B. will have great interest for me. 

Wintarop SARGENT. 

Philadelphia, U. 8S. 


Curious Painting (Vol. xii. p. 451.). — The 
name of the artist I cannot pretend to say, a 

e 
“ ear-guards,” described as attached to the papal 
tiara on the head of the aged man, are no more 
than the usual form of halo, or glory, found in 
pictures of the time, and indicating that the per- 
son represented was a canonised saint. The white 


vest is the rochet, and the “ violet-coloured man- 
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tle” is of course a cope. The broad collar of gold | United Service Journal for 1832 (vol. iii. p. 162.), 


plate is the orphrey of the cope, and is fastened 
as usual by the morse. The “ broad green girdle 
passing under the left hand” is not easy to deter- 
mine, from the want of more accurate description. 
It may be a maniple, or a stole, or an actual 
girdle ; but the palm-branch at once marks out 
the saint to have been a martyr. We have then 
in this personage at once a Pope, a saint, and a 
martyr ; and there can be little doubt that it is 
intended to represent St. Xystus. I remember 
to have seen a painting of the ordination of St. 
Laurence as deacon, by that holy Pope ; and the 
description corresponds in great measure with 
his figure in that painting. 

F. C. Husensetu, D.D., Compiler 

of the Emblems of Saints. 


Conversations with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Se. 
(Vol. xii., pp. 346. 413.).— Your courteous cor- 
respondent E.G. R. has presented me with the 
book entitled Conversations at Cambridge. A 
very cursory perusal has satisfied me that it is not 
the book I asked after. In order to identify it, 
I may state that the conversation with Words- 
worth, therein related, took place at Rydal 
Mount; and in the course of it, Wordsworth al- 
luded, with great good-nature, to certain reviews 
of his works, until Mrs. Wordsworth made a re- 
mark intimating her agreement with some ad- 
verse criticism; when the poet became greatly 
irritated, and began rebutting the criticisms which 
he had previously appeared to agree with. The 
author tells that, too, of Wordsworth’s vanity in 
illustrating his remarks by apposite citations from 
his own poems; prefacing each extract by the 
words, “as I have somewhere written.” 

May I beg the favour of farther assistance in 
recovering the title of the book ? 

C. Mansrretp Inciepy. 


Pompey’s Playing Tables (Vol. xii., p. 428.). — 
The passage inquired for by ». may be found in 
Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, lib. xxxvii. c. 2. tom. v. 
p- 359. (edit. Par., 1685). His words are: 

“ Ergo tertio triumpho, quem de piratis, Asia, Ponto, 
gentibusque et regibus, M. Pisone, M. Messala consuli- 
bus [B.c. 61), pridie Kalend. Octobris, die natalis sui 
egit, transtulit Alveum cum tesseris lusorium, e gemmis 
duabus, latum pedes tres, longum pedes quatuor; et ne 
quis de ea re dubitet, nulla gemmarum magnitudine hodie 
prope ad hance amplitudinem accedent, in eo fuit Luna 
aurea pondo xxx., lectos tricliniares tres,” &c. 

Dr. Philemon Holland, in his Translation of 
Pliny, printed in 1601, renders the words “ Al- 
veum cum tesseris lusorium,” by “ chesse-board, 
with all the men,” which is certainly an erroneous 
interpretation. I find no mention of calculi in 
Pliny's text. F, Mappen. 


Naval Action (Vol. xi., p. 266.).—I beg to refer 
C. M. to Capt. Jones’s letter to the editor of the 
No. 322.] 


in vindication of his late commanding officer, 
Capt. Robert Corbett of the “ Africaine,” in which 


| he has, at full length, refuted the calfimnies cur- 


rent about that gallant officer; of whose frigate 
he was master’s mate, in her action with the 
“Tphigénie” and “ Astrée.” This letter, with 
Capt. Hall's candid apology at p. 398. of the same 
volume, ought to have put the question at rest for 
ever; but such is the vitality of calumny, that it 
is ever and anon revived as fresh as at first, and 
not the less so from having the sanction of such a 
name as Dr. Arnold's given to it. 

[ do not know why C. M. should find so much 
mystery and difficulty in discovering the name of 
the vessel, captain, &c., in a case which has been 
so long before the public as this. Part of these 
particulars are given above ; and, for the rest, the 
action took place off the Island of Bourbon, in 
the Indian Ocean, September 13, 1810. Xv. 


The Rose of Sharon (Vol. x., p. 508.). — The 
flower inquired after by Mr. Mippteton is pro- 
bably the rose of Jericho, the flower of immortality, 
the Anastaticu hierochuntica, of Linne, of which 
Jesus Sirach (xxiv. 14.) speke. A full and very 
pleasing description of it, under the name of Rose 
of Jericho, will be found in an excellent work re- 
cently published, Reise in het geloofde land (Jour- 
ney in the Promised Land), by E. W. Schiilz, in 
1851. Let the querist read pp. 228—230., and 
we doubt not he will be gratified, and perhaps in- 
duced to read the whole of this delightful work. 
Van Senden also, in his Het Heilige land (The 
Holy Land), vol. ii. p. 8., speaking of the beauti- 
ful land of Sefala, says at the close: “ The most 
remarkable flower of this district is the Anemone, 
celebrated as the Rose of Sharon, by Israel's royal 
poet ” (Song of Songs, ii. 1.). The Rose of Sharon, 
and the Rose of Jericho, a species of thlaspus, are 
thus different flowers. To the latter alone belong 
the qualities mentioned by the querist. — From 
the Navorscher. J.8. 

Norwich, 


Ghost of Julius Cesar (Vol. x., p. 508.).—I1 
fear that Unepa’s instance in proof of ghosts, 
such as the moderns understand by the term, being 
known to, or imagined by the ancients, is an un- 
lucky one, for I have met with no ancient historian 
that regards the phantom that appeared to Brutus 
as the ghost of Cesar, and suspect that Shakspeare 
is the chief or only authority for making it to have 
been so. Mr. De Qutvcey’s assertion, however, 
is much too sweeping; most of the ghost stories 
among the ancients are clearly mere dreams, but 
instances may be found, in which the apparition 
is disposed to display itself to the waking senses, 
and consequently must rank as a genuine ghost— 
the spectre of Darius in the Pers of schylus, and 
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that of Cleonice, which haunted her murderer, 
Pausanias, are of this description. Xrv. 


Etymology of “ Manse” (Vol. xii., p. 478.).— 
This word is derived from the low Latin man- 
sus; see Jamieson s.v. The original meaning of 
mansus was a determinate portion of land; “ cer- 


tus agri modus,” as it is defined by Ducange, | 


who has copiously illustrated the word in his 
Glossary. Concerning the origin of mansus, there 
are two opinions, one of which derives it from a 
Latin, the other from a Teutonic source. Grimm, 
whose authority in such a question is of great 
weight, thinks that it was formed from manere, 
“because the coloni were accustomed to dwell 
upon their portion of land” (Deutsche Rechts- 
alterthiimer, p. 536.). _This derivation of the word 
is approved by Diez, Romanisches Wirterbuch, in 
v. mas, p. 219. On the other hand, Adelung con- 
siders it as formed from the German mass, or masse, 
a measure. It appears to me that the latter ety- 


mology is decidedly preferable to the former. | 
First, it agrees best with the original meaning of | 


a tixed quantity of land. Secondly, it explains 
the low Latin forms, masus, masa, massa, massum, 
massagium, massuagium, masada, the Provengal 
mas, the old French mes and mase, better than the 
other derivation. ‘Thirdly, the formation from 
mansi, the preterit of manere, is unusual. L. 


Anonymous Hymns (Vol. xii., p. 11.).— No. 13. is 
by the Rt. Rev. George W. Doane, Bishop of New 
Jersey. Charles Wesley has a hymn beginning 
“ Hail! thou long-expected Jesus;” but I do not 
know if this is what your correspondent means. 
After these notes, I should like to make a Query 
upon the authorship of some other hymns, which, 
to avoid confusion, I will number continuously 
with those of C. H. H. W., viz.: 

17. “My opening eyes with rapture see.” 

18. “High on the bending willows hung.” 

19, “ He’s come, let every knee be bent.” 

20. “Father of all, whose love profound.” 

21. “* Dread Jehovah, God of nations.” 

22. “Go forth, ye heralds, in my name.” 

23. “ Disown’d of Heaven, by man opprest.” 

24. “ Peace, troubled soul, whose plaintive moan.” 

25. “ Now the shades of night are gone,” 

Any of your readers who can help to a know- 
ledge of these will much oblige. I. H. A. 


Wywivvele (Vol. xi., p. 487.). — This plant, upon 
further inquiry, I find is also called Wirwivvle. 
It may therefore be derived from A.-S. wir, a 
myrtle, and wifel, an arrow, or dart; i.e. arrow- 
myrtle, or thorn-myrtle. In Hallamshire (Hun- 
ter’s Glossary) the yew is called wire-thorn. 

E. G. R. 


ness of these remains; for, I remember reading, at 


the time, that the conformation of the supposed 
scull of the saint was such, as, according to phre- 
nological rules, to indicate the very lowest order 
of intellect —in fact, almost idiocy ; but as no one 
could consider St. Cuthbert to have been such 
a person, the inferences drawn were not very 
favourable to the doctrines of Gall and — 

Xv. 


Polygamy (Vol. ix., pp. 246. 329. 409.). — “ Is 
it lawful for a Jew to have more than one wife?” 
was the first of the twelve questions which, on 
the 29th of July, 1806, were laid before the great 
Sanhedrin assembled in Paris by order of Na- 
poleon. ‘The answer was, 

“Tt is by no means lawful for Jews to have more than 
one wife; in the states of Europe they conform to the 
general custom. Moses does not expressly command 
polygamy, yet he by no means forbids it; he seems in- 
clined tacitly to admit it, since he determines the here- 
ditary portions of children, the issue of several wives. 
Though this custom prevails in the East, yet their old 
teachers forbid it, unless there be property to provide 
abundantly for several wives. Not so in the West; the 
wish to conform to the customs of the people, among 
whom they were dispersed, led them to determine the 
abolition of polygamy ; yet, as some refused to submit, an 


| assembly at Worms, in 1070, composed of an hundred 


rabbis, decided the question. They pronounced excom- 
munication against any Israelite who should henceforth 
take more than one wife.” 

See Keizer, Palestina, pp. 34. seq. Compare 
Saalschiitz, das Mosaische Recht, p. 746. — From 
the Navorscher. J.S. 

Norwich. 


Paston Family (Vol. xii., p. 366.).— The name 
of James Paston does not occur in the genealogy 
of the Paston family, communicated from a MS. 
in the possession of the Duke of Newcastle, by 
Francis Worship, Esq., to the Norfolk Archeolo- 
gical Society's Papers, vol. iv., and which is brought 
down to the year 1674. It was from this James 
Paston that the late Sir Astley Paston Cooper was 


| descended, and not from the family of the Pastons, 


| Earls of Yarmouth, as stated in his biography. 
G. A 


Wash (Vol. xii., p. 365.).— This is a Saxon 
word ; the root is the same as that of the German 
waschen; but the Germans, in speaking of the 
washes in bays, call them sumpfige Oerter; the 
French, marais, and terres marécageuses; in Latin, 
estuaria. I cannot trace the origin of wash to the 
Sanscrit, except through vas, to take, to clothe, 


| and vastis, cloth; Greek, %c@os; Latin, vestis, &e.; 


St. Cuthbert’s Remains (Vol. xi., pp. 255. 304.). | 


— The phrenologists will, no doubt, be pleased to 


by confounding the thing washed with the act of 
washing. T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 


Throckmorton Carew (Vol. xii., p. 227.).— See 
Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. i. p. 53., and the 


i oan doubt has been cast upon the genuine- | “Genealogy of the Family of Courtenay,” by the 
NO, 322. | 
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Rev. George Oliver, D.D., generation 26, end of | 
the line. PirMan Jones. | 
Exeter. 


Confusion of Authors (Vol. x., p. 394.). — The 
quotation erroneously ascribed to Juvenal was 
the well-known “Credat Judeus Apella,” which 
forms part of v. 100. of the “ Iter Brundusinum.” 

Xv. 


Charade: “TI sit here on a rock” (Vol. xii., | 
p- 365.).— This charade, with a few slight verbal 
variations, was much circulated about fourteen | 
years ago, and was then attributed to the late 
Bishop of Salisbury. I believe, however, that it 
is only an ingenious hoax; and that no one has 
ever guessed it, simply because, from its very con- 
struction, it is unguessable. 

Of a similar character is the following, to which 
I should be glad to see the answer, if any one can | 
solve it: 

“ In jerkin short, and nut-brown coat I live; 

Pleasure to all, and pain to all I give. 
Quivers I have, and pointed arrows too; 
Gold is my dart, and iron is my bow. 
Nothing I send, yet many things I write; 
I never go to war, yet always fight. 
Nothing I eat, yet 1 am always full; 
Poisons from books, and sweets from flowers I cull, 
A spotted back I have, and earthen scrip ; 
Black is my face, and blubber is my lip. 
No tears I shed, and yet I always weep ; 
Sleeping I wake, and waking do I sleep.” 
F. C. H. 

Allen Family (Vol. xii, p. 427.).— William 
Allen, of Brindley, had, by Frances Aldersey of 
Spurstow, his wife, two sons, and at least eight 
daughters. Of the former, William, who was 
twice married, had issue by Elizabeth Aldersay of 
Spurstow, his first wife, an only son John, born 
in 1627, who died childless; and two daughters, 
co-heiresses, the elder of whom, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to William Hewett of Chester, inherited 
Brindley. The first, named William Allen, had 
also another son, Richard Allen; but whether he 
ever married, does not appear from the pedigree 
in Ormerod’s Cheshire, to which valuable work I 
am indebted for the information here conveyed. 

T. Hugues. 





Chester. 


Sir Anthony Pearson (Vol. xii., p. 450.). — He 
was the first Friend who successfully petitioned 
for religious toleration. His daughter Grace 
married Giles Chambers, and was, I believe, aunt | 
to Mary Locke, the mother of Grace Locke, who 
was born in 1750. Grace Chambers became a 
sew and in that capacity travelled through 
ingland, Ireland, and Wales. She died in 1760, 
between 90 and 100 years of age. Furr. | 
ela Catholic Bishoprics: John Tynmouth | 

ol. xi, p. 430.). —John 

= a3) ) Tynmouth, about 


whom Mr. Txomrson inquires, was a Franciscan 
at Lynn, in Norfolk, educated at the Franciscan 
Convent (now Sidney College), at Cambridge, 
and afterwards among the members of his frater- 
nity at Oxford. He was made a Suffragan bi- 


| shop, with the title of Argos, and, dying in 1524, 
| was buried in the churchyard of Boston, in Lin- 


colnshire, of which parish he had been vicar. He 

bequeathed five pounds to each of the Franciscan 

houses at Lynn, Cambridge, and Oxford. See 

Ath. Oxon., i., 566., and Dodd’s Church History, 

i. 187. Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


“ Minne” and Minnesingers (Vol. xii., p, 426.). 
— The word minne, is an old German word, 
meaning Jove, and apparently a primitive word, 
of which it would be vain to seek for the deriva- 


| tion. The character of the Minnesingers and 


their verses are too well known for the fanci- 
ful and thoroughly German speculation of Heri- 
bert Rau to obtain credit. It is very fine, but 
assuredly without foundation in fact. The Minne- 
singers were a sort of German troubadours ; but 
their songs were more amatory. E. H. K. is pro- 
bably acquainted with a work which appeared 
about thirty years ago, entitled The Lays of the 
Minnesingers, &c.; if not, he would probably find 
it useful in forming his opinion of these minstrels. 
By the way, is Johnson right in deriving the 
word minstrel from the Spanish? May it not 
have some connexion with Minnesingers ? 

F. C. H., Germano-Anauus. 


Women's Pews (Vol. xii., p. 443.).— Mr. Orror 
mentions “several entries for materials to repair 
the women’s pews,” which he has met with in “one 
of the oldest parish church registers in London.” 
Mr. Orror does not mention the dates at which 
these entries occur, but adds, “as if the sexes 
were at that time separated in church.” In the 
churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of Lever- 
ton, near Boston, in Lancashire, for 1639, I find 
the following entry: “An order made for deter- 
mining the women to their respective seats in the 
church.” Six seats (or pews) were appropriated 
to the females, of whom forty-one are mentioned 
by name. Not only is the particular pew stated 
in which they are respectively to sit, but also the 
order in which they are to occupy each pew. The 
churchwardens’ (Leverton) accounts commence in 
1493. I shall give copious extracts from these 
very cutious documents in my forthcoming His- 
tory of Boston. Pisuex Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


“ A sleeveless Errand” (Vol. xii., pp. 58. 481.). 
— My explanation of the origin of this popular 
hrase was, I trust, something more than a “con- 
jecture hazarded ;” and in reply to the question 
of your correspondent G. A.C. (“ What can be 
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said about that of a bootless errand ?”), it might | Hamilton was the son of William Hamilton by 


be only fair to ask him if he conceives bootless, as 
there used, has any reference to boots, those useful 


| Hellen Hay. 


appendages to legs? although the latter are not 


quite useless without them. 


Seriously, I am obliged to your correspondent | 


for reminding me of bootless, which, though of 
different origin, is synonymous with sleeveless, as 
they both signify useless, profitless. 

Shakspeare uses the word at least twenty times 
in this sense, and in Love's Labours Lost we have 
bootless rhymes in the same sense with Bishop 
Hall’s sleeveless rhymes? 


Query, Did not the father subse- 
quently marry a Williams or a Cromwell of Chi- 
chester, and reside in that neighbourhood ? H. 


Hogarth's “ Morning” (Vol. xii., p. 181.).— 
Mr. Wo. Bares, among the errors of painters, 


states, that “when Hogarth, in his plate of 


* Morning,’ represents an old lady proceeding to 


! her matutinal devotions, he indicates the earliness 
| of the hour by making the hands of the clock 


point to seven minutes past five; an hour at 


| which, on a winter morning, it would be impos- 


In conclusion, [ would recommend your cor- | 


respondent to consult that inestimably valuable 
book, Dr. Richardson's Dictionary, where he may 
satisfy his doubts on this occasion, as well as all 
others which may arise of a like kind. It is a 


book which no Englishman who loves his noble | 


native tongue should be without, and it will be 


come. S. W. Srncer. 


South Lambeth. 


* Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy” (Vol. 
xii., p.471.).—In reply to the Query of X. O. B., 
as to the genuineness of this work, I send you the 
following extract from the Biongraphie Universelle: 


sitcle. C'est sans doute pour ce motif que des spécula- 
teurs ont publié sous son nom le volumineux pastiche 
qui a pour titre: 
1834-35, 7 vols. in-8°: mais la fraude a été promptement 
reconnue, et la mémoire de cette dame vengée dans un 
écrit intitulé: ZL’ Ombre de la Marquise de Créqui, etc., 
1835, in-8°, suivi d'une notice historique par M. Percheron, 
exécuteur testamentaire de cette dame, et qui affirme, sur 
Vhonneur, que tous les extraits de livres, lettres, et 
petites réflexions qu'elle a laissés, ont été par lui, et 


sible to discern either clock or lady.” Ido not 


| know to what plate of “Morning” Mr. Bates 


refers; but Ireland, in his Hogarth Illustrated, 
vol. i. p. 140. (edit. 1791), after praising the gene- 
ral accuracy of this picture, says : 

“ The hand of the dial pointing to a few minutes before 7, 
the marks of the little shoes and pattens in the snow, and 


beneficial to countless millions in ages yet to | the various productions of the season in the market, are 
« 2 tol 


additional proofs of the minute accuracy with which this 
artist inspected and represented objects, which painters 
in general have overlooked.” 

N. L. Tt. 


Burial of Poor Romans (Vol. xii., p. 449).— 
I see a question raised by E. C. H. as to the dis- 
posal of the bodies of poor Romans. At Naples 


; ; ae | there is a place called the Campo Santo, which 
“Elle fut l'une des femmes les plus spirituelles du 8° | 


Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créqui, 


| corresponding day of the next year. 


contains 365 deep pits; into one of which the 
bodies of all the poor, who may die on that par- 
ticular day, are thrown every day of the year. 
The pit used that day is then closed up, quick- 
lime having been thrown upon the bodies, till the 
Can this be 


| a custom derived from the practice of antiquity ? 


suivant les ordres portés au testament de Madame de | 


Créqui, entitrement brilés, sans avoir été communiqués 
& personne. Un grand 
néologismes et 
trompé le public sur cette mystification, lorsque M. 
Percheron acheva de convaincre les plus incredules.” 
“‘Aduevs. 
Dublin. 


Curious Marriage Custom (Vol. xii., p. 366.). 
— The old English canon law for legitimatizing 
bastards, and the usage once followed here of 
putting such children under the pall, or care- 
cloth, along with their father and mother when 
they were afterwards married, may be seen in 
Dr. Rock's Church of our Fathers, t. iv. p. 173., 
in his description of the Bridal Mass, according 
to the use of Sarum. There Cx. Hoprer will 
find that he is right in thinking that his other- 
wise very interesting MS. should read “ capable,” 
not “incapable” of inheriting. Op ENGLAND, 


nombre d’anachronismes, de | 
d’invraisemblances avait d’ailleurs dé- | 


If so, it may furnish an answer to your corre- 
spondent’s Query. W.S. D. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Printers’ Marks (Vol. x., p. 445.). — The note 
of interrogation, according to Bilderdijk (over het 
letterschrift), is an abbreviation of the Latin word 
questio, and consists of the first letter, Q, with the 
last, o, written under it, which 0, afterwards filled 
up, became a point ; thus first ® then ? The note 
of admiration is the Latin Jo (an interjection of 
joy), written in the same way; first I then! The 
mark § results from writing in two strokes the 
Greek letter x, the initial of the word rapaypados. 
The old paragraph mark, 4, he considers to be 


| the Roman P, but, distinctionis causa, turned and 


Single-Speech Hamilton (Vol. xii., p. 413.).— | 
The memoir referred to tells us that Wm. Gerard 
No. 322. 


made black where the letter is white, and white 
where the letter is black. The *, +, &c. seem to 
be arbitrary marks, — From the Navorscher. 


J.S. 
_— §c. (Vol. xii., p. 201.).— B. H.C. states 
1 


that he finds the comma, colon, and period in all 
the volumes which he has examined, from the 
Rule of St. Benedict (Paris, 1491) to the Works 


a 


1 me 


SS 














§22 
of Perkins (London, 1605). In an old Latin 
Bible (Biblia ipressa Venetiis, opera atg;. impésa 
Nicolai Jenson, Gallici, 1479) I only find the 
colon and period used, there being no instance of 
the comma, as far as I have examined it. A. B. 


French Patois (Vol. xii., p. 388.).—As these 
books seem scarce, allow me to register a curious 
one in your pages : 

* Nouveaux Cantiques Spirituels Provenceaux, avec 
l’air noté au premier Couplet de chaque Cantique. Par 
un Curé du Diocése d'Avignon. (Sm. 8vo., pp. 204., and 
Tabies.) A Avignon, 1750.” 

With woodcut of Virgin and infant Jesus on back 
of title. 

Those already noticed, appear to belong to the 
class of Chansons Joyeux. This, on the other 
hand, deals altogether with the spiritual recrea- 
tions of the people — “en leur langage ordinaire.” 
Since the capital error the Romanists made in 
countenancing the Metrical Psalms of C. Marot 
and P. Beza, the priests have been rather chary 
of trusting the people with spiritual songs, which 
beget enthusiasm, and, in the case cited, proved 
a prime auxiliary in bringing about the Reforma- 
tion. In the present book it has, therefore, been 
the special care of the curé at once to render his 
subject attractive, and to keep his readers from 
straying into heretical paths: consequently, these 
Cantiques are mostly upon orthodox points and 
mysteries, and the volume contains various appro- 
batory certificates to their being “ Conformes a la 
Veretie Catholique.” Like the spiritual songs of 
John Barclay, the Berean, some of these are in- 
tended to displace certain other Cantiques, set to 
favourite tunes : such as “ Une Marche de Guerre,” 
“Des Folies d’Espagne,” “ Alerte, alerte!” “ Petits 
Oiseaux,” “ Depuis j‘ar vin Nanette,” &c. 

As a specimen of the patois of the book, I 
subjoin — 

“ Les Commandemens de Dieu. 
(Sur lair: Quan San Pierre de Luxambour, &c.) 
“ Adore un seul Dieou souveren, 
Prengues pas son san Nom en ven; 
Ser lou Dimenche lou Seignour, 
A tei paren porte l’hounour. 
Proucures pas en res la mor. 
Fagues gis de mau de ton cor, 
Deraubes ren absoulamen, 
Temoignes jamai faussamen. 
Desires pa de ton prouchen 
Ni la femme, ni mai lei ben : 
Son de Dieou lei Coummandamen, 
Que foou garda fidelamen.” 
J.O. 

Inscription on Bells (Vol. xii., p. 130.).— In 
the parish church of Wisbeach St. Peter, Cam- 
bridgeshire, there is a peal of ten bells, the castings 
were opened on Dec. 19, 1823. The peal weighs 
5 tons 2 qrs. 5 lbs. : ‘ 
ist and 2nd. “ =m Downham, Norfolk. Fecit 

823.’ 
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3rd. “ Fear God and honour the king.” 
4th. “ Long live King George the Fourth.” 
5th and 6th. “ Abrahamus Jobson, S. T. P. Vicarius, me 
dono dedit, a.p. 1823. 
7th. “Prosperity to the town of Wisbeach St. Peter. 
1823.” 
8th. “ Laudo Deum Verum; Plebem Voco; Congrego 
Clerum ; Defunctos Ploro; Pestem Fugo; Festa 
Decoro. 1823.” 
9th. “In wedlock’s bands all ye who join, 
With hands your hearts unite ; 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptual rite.” 
10th. “ Abraham Jobson, Vicar; Wm. Swansborough, 
and T. Moore, Churchwardens; Wm. Dobson, 
Founder. 1823. 
I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all.” 


Epwarp Brooxssaw. 
P.S. The oldest of the former peal was dated 
1566. 


Inscription on Bells.—Inscription on one of the 
church bells at Stratton, Cornwall : 
“ Tom Bowling was a good old man, 
He put us in his tower; 
And now we will keep playing on, 
From eight to twelve and four.”* 
Isaran W. N. Keys. 





Ratices ta Corresponvents. 


We have this week been compelled to insert several contributions in- 
tended for, but unavoidably « 
also numerous Reriies which it is desirable to include in the res 
Volume. We have therefore to postpone until nect week many valuable 
papers, and our Norges on Boous, ews or Booxs Wanten, 4c. Our 
Number of Januory Sth, the first of the New Year, will contain several 
papers of great interest. 

Ixpex To ovr Twetrra Votume. This is in a forward state, and will 
be ready for delivery carly in January. The Iypex To TME FIRsT 
Twetve Votomes is also nearly ready. 

Boons Wanrev. Ja consequence of the increased use made of this 
division of “* N.& * and also of the increased necessity of economising 
our space, we must in future limit each article to one insertion. 

C. Manseretp Ixcteny. We shall be glad to receive the papers pro- 
posed. We shall not probably be able to make use of them Jor the next 
two or three Numbers, 


» and 





at 


Aamy List or Ean or Essex. — 

Any person who would lend me for a day or two a copy of The List 
of the Army raised under the Command of His Excellency Robert 
Earle of Essex, 4c. 4c. London: printed for John Partredge, WA2, 20. 

Epwarp Pracock, 
Manor Farm, Bottesford Brigg. 





would confer a great favour. 


Exnara. — Vol. xii., p. 49. col. 1.1. 4. from bottom, for “ instant,” 
read “ November ;" col. 2. 1. 37., for “ maternal,” read “ material. 


Pull price will be given for clean copies of No. 166. and No. 169. upon 
application to the Publisher. 

A few complete sets af “ Noves axv Quentes,” Vols. I. to XI., are now 
ready, price Five Guineas anna Harr. For these early application & 
desirable. They may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 


“ Norges ano Gum" is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Bookseilers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


. 
“ Norges ann Quenies” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the wn- 
st id weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it quently. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may . desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores A™® 
Qoratss” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn ™ 
JSavour of the Publisher, Ma. Geones Bert, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


* The bells chime every four hours. By the commo 
ople “four” is pronounced fow-er, so as to rhyme with 
P 
* tower.” 
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Abbot (Abp.), incident in his life, 74. 
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305. 
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Advena on Dodd's Sermon on Malt, 497 
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— Anson’s Voyage, its authorship, 62. 


— dial inscription, 253. 

—— door-head inscription, 73. 

— drowning sensations, 2.6. 

—— epigram on notes in a Bible, 145. 

—— Freeman family, 145. 
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Battle of the Nile, 407. 
Cato Major, 366. 








— De Burgh’s Hibernia Dominicana, 35. Celestial Divorce, 47. 95. 535. 
—— Montaigne’s Works, 594. | Charles L, the Reign of, 429. 
—— Namby ay: 123. | Cheshire Huntress, 427. 


Child’s Guide to Knowledge, 205. $14. 
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Constantia, or the Distressed Friend, 
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Damon of Daneswall, a tragedy, 296. 

David — The Life of David, the Man 
after God’s own Heart, 204, 255. 

Discourse of Humane Reason, 364, 

Disguise, a dramatic novel, 45, 

Dramatic Poems, 264. 

Easter Monday, a farce, 244. 


Allen (R. J.) on ancient cements, 155. 
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Alma, The Book of, in the Book of Mor- 
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Almanacs, historical value of old, 145 
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Europe, 62 | New Holland, 508, 
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king, 360. | Journey through Germany and France, 
American surnames, 4). 114. 591. | 450. 
Amicus on Archdeacon 7 urney, 95 | Judgment of Whole Kingdoms and 
Anagrams: Authors’ names, 15. 155. } Nations, 224. 
Anastatic printing, 154. Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 450, 
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480. | le Nouveau Gulliver, 452, 
Andrews of Evesham, 407. Love a la Mode, 88, 
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467. More the Merrier, 245. 
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Blencowe (G.) on cock and pye, a sign, 104 
—— military bands in the, last century, 
121. 


—— poetical tavern signs, 115. 
—— poetical wills, 51. 
—— roundles in old mansions, 290, 
Thomas Tusser’s will, 119, 293 
Bletchley bells, 60. 
Bliss (Dr. Philip) on Annual Register, 92 
—— Earle’s Microcosimogr aphy, 45. 
Blood (Wm.) on sophist 
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Blue Beard, alias Giles de Laval, 

B. (N.) on “ Trumpeter unus erat,”* 289 
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— will of Richard Knyvet, 243. 

Bohemia ( Dusen of) her je we Is, 494. 

Bohmen (Jace b), his philosophy, 65. 
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Beeneite Johnson, the early editions, 504. 
Bosworth (Dr. J.) on King Alfred's Oro- 
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Braddock (General) noticed, 7 

Brahamus (St his V ! 

Bran on arms of Lord of I h, 38 

Brass in Aughton Church, 164. 37 

Brass plates in churche ; i] 

Irasses, monumental, 121. 198, 

— in Germany, 417. 

sraybrool Lord) on Cornwalleis the 

widow, G4 

- simile of a woman to the moon, 1 

B R on Scott and the Waverley 
Novels, 435 

Breen (H. H.) on D'Israeli's sonnet, } 


— longevity cases, SU) 


tations from Dryden, 19. 


»§ sanlec que (Louis de), his Poems, 95 
— war, corre reapondence with the enemy, 
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Bridge, the organ-builder, 46. 412. 

Britaine (Wm. de) on Humane 
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Brodic (D. W.), his execution, 318, 

Bro (Ralph), York Herald, 385. 

Br ek aw (Edward) on bell inscriptions, 
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—— door inscriptions, 478 

Brown (J. P.) on Original Poems, 28. 
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Bull, oblation of a white, 152. 
Bulls and blunders: English and Irish, 
180 


Buntings of Norfolk, 509. 

Bunyan (John), his descendants, 491. 

Burials without coffins, 380 

Burke (Edmund), editor of the Annual 

Register, 62. 
- quotation from Silius Italicus, 

— supposed writer of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s Lectures, 325. 593. 

Burleigh (the Lord of), 280. 355, 

Burnet (Bishop), MS. of his History of his 
Own Time, S80. 

Surrow ( Reube n), mathematician, 142. 

Burt (Capt * Lett ers from Scotland,” 
$96, 

Bush, a tavern sign, 71. 

Butler’s (Samuel) Hudibras, pt. ii. canto 1. 
v. 1100., 304 

B—w (F.) on almanacs of 1844, &c., 52. 

B. (X. O.) on Burt's Letters trom Scot- 

land, 496 

—— Niebuhr anticipated, 471. 

—— “Souvenirs de la Marquise de Cre- 
quy,” 471. 

Byron (Lord) and the hippopotamus, °S. 


112 

— Childe Harold and Gerusalamme Li- 
berata, their resemblance, 26. 

- his religious opinions, 164. 

— on “ Corinth’s pedagogue,” 8. 

— reporters, J, 
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C. on absorbant paper, 87. 175. 
—— Freeman Stephen, 64. 
—— Lord Viscount Strangfi 
—— “* Souvenirs de la Mar 
qui,” 
—— “ Two pound ten,”’ a song, 54. 
whitebait dinners, 168 
ce. 3 - distilled water, 20. 
c. . B.) on officers killed at Preston 
Pans, £9. 
Cabbages introduced into England, 15! 
Cacadore on order of St. John of Je Foor 8 m, 
125 
Cesar (Julius), his ghost, 518. 
Calendar for administering oaths, 326. 
Calepash and calipee, 28. 
Call (Sir John) of Southampton, 186 
Callow Pit, Norfolk, its | 
Calmady und Wescombe 
Cambridge jeux d’esprit, 2 t 
Camden (Wm.) a prebendary of Sarum, 
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Campbell (James), author of “ Judgment 
of Babylon,” inquired after, 29. 
‘ampion (W. ML.) on Clere family, 151. 

‘ annon-ball effects, 515 

Cannon-shot and shells at Sebastopol, 451 

Canonbury on Ehrenberg’s microsc ope, 
459. 

Canonicals worn in public, 202. 291. 

Carberry (Earls of), 106. 

Cardigan Bay, inscriptions in, 494. 
Cardinal’ s red hat, 5153. 
c arew (Throckmorton), 

207. 519. 

Carey (Harry), his Namby Pamby, 123. 

Carmelites in Hereford, 65. 

Carnac, druidical monument at, 205. 254. 
349. 475. 

Carol sung at Christ's Hospital, 493. 
Carruthers (R.) on Pope's Letters and 
quarrel with Ralph Allen, 377. 

— Swift's copyrights, 198, 

Cartwright (S.) on gutta-percha baths, 151. 

Caryl (Mr.) of the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
415. 

Casts of old figures, 429. 

Cat-a-pan explained, 268 

} at's cradle, 95. 

atch, explained, 142. 
‘ athedral registers, 17. 135. 175. 
Cattini, artist, 126. 
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his descendants, 
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Cavaliers surprised at Brackley, 226. 

C. (B. H.) on Abdias of Babylon, 167. 

— Adams (James) a jesuit, 168. 

—— ballad of Sir Hugh, 496. 

— bank, its derivation, 431 

—— “ Calamum temperare,”’ 29°. 

—— church, its early use, 

| ——— cuneiform characters, 2° 

— deeds, old, 185. 

—— Felle (Guil) a Dominican, 167. 

—— ink, its derivation. 283 

—— Junius and John Hope, 42 

—— Magirus (Joannes), 186. 

—— mail, or black mail, 224. 

—— marriages made in heaven, 72. 

—— Marteau the printer, 74 

— musical notation, 30! 

— officers killed at Preston Pans, 95. 

— pollards, 54. 

saints and flowers, 3502. 

—— saints rersus serpents, 315. 

—— sibyl, its derivation, 414 
sincere, its derivation, 292. 

— stops, &c., 201. 

— * Struggles for Life,” its author, 52. 

—— times prohibiting marriage, 295. 

C. de D. on marabout, 8&8. 

Cc. (DN) on author of “ Struggles for 

Life,” 115. 

C. (E.) on the character of Murat, 184. 

—— Ehrenberg’s microscope, 305 

—— Humphrey de Bohun, 253. 

— Sir Andrew de Harcla, 252. 

Cecil (Wm.), Lord Burleigh, ‘and Queen 

Elizabeth, 451. 























Cecilia (St.), Odes on her festival, 505, 592. 
Cements, anc ient, 185. 251. S52 
| Centurion on grants from Queen Elizabeth, 
| 185. 


—— mortars and howitzers, 286. 
—- Roman villa, 29. 
} —— * The Four Alls,” 185. 

Cephas on door-head inscriptions, 255." 
— Mothering Sunday, 229, 
—— priests’ hiding-places, 235, 
Cestriensis on Cromwell's portrait and 

watch, 205. 
— Milton's le tt r to Hartop, 205. 
Cevennes fanatics, 154. 
Ceyrep on door-way inscriptions, 54. 
— flass, its etymology, 112. 
—— French churches, 18. 
— Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 455. 
-Tings, 595. 





— posies on wedding 
—- sedilias, 3! 
Cc. (F. J.) on English bishop's opinion of 
mixed marriages, 273. 
C. (G. A.) on a sleeveless errand, 481. 
| -— Paston family, 519 
C. (G. R.) on King John’s prisoners, 450. 
C. (H.) on Capt. Robert Stukeley, 127. 
— “ Legend of Capt. Jones,” 
Chadwick (J. N.) on Marie de Medicis, 
286. 
— Newton of Edgefield, 440. 
—— “pila pedalis,” 392. 
Sardinian motto, 509 
Chadwick (Sir Andrew) noticed, 46. 
Chalklen (C. W.), author of Semiramis, 
147. 





( hallsteth (A.) on Knewstubs, 205. 

| —— rosemary, 206. 

Chambers (Grace), a preacher, 520. 

Chambers (Robert) on the Duke of York's 
visitto Edinburgh, 7. 

Champion newspaper, letter to, 407. 

Chancellors under fifty years of age, 227. 
274. S69. 

Chancels in Ormskirk Church, 45, 

Chapter of Kings, 18. 

Charade : “ I sit here on a rock,” 565 

— “In jerkin short, and nut-brown coat 
I live,’ 520. 

Chare or chair, 254. 

Charles 1, his letter to Chief-Justice 

Heath, 259. 

— ipedited letters of, 219. 

—— medal struck upon his marriage, 206. 

—— sculptor of his statue, 86. 











Charles Il., his medal of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, 380. 
Charles (Philaréte) on “calamum tempc- 
rare,” 106. 
— Sermon on Noses, 152. 
Chattel property in Ireland, 257. 
Chatterton (Thos.), his oral writings, 525. 
Chaucer, inedited Poem by, _ 
“ Win of ape ” expl ined, 2 
Cc. C. (i. B.) on Dell’ Anima di F. Pallavi. 
cino, 510. 
—— French patois verses, 5: 
historical allusions, 148 
—— Homer and Lord North, 55 
—— La Saxe Galante, 459. 
—— passage in sceptical Greek poet, 460. 
—— picture at Louvain, 69. 
—— Prynne's imprisonment, 
—— Russia and Turkey, 375 
Chertsey Abbey, encaustic tiles from, 469 
Chess, and thec lassical game “ latrunculi,’ 
425. 
Chess, i its etymology, 65. 114. 
Chesterfield (Lord) and Junius, _ 
Chestnut, horse, why so called, 
Chevallier (Temple) on Eshe, hs aw, and 
Flass, 74. 
China- houses, 472. 
Chinese revolution and masonry, 252. 
* Christ Church Bells,” a glee 
Christian names double, 394. 481 
Christmas carol sung at Christ’s Hospital, 
495. 
Christmas in Cheshire, 491. 
—— jingle, 506. 
—— pastimes, 507. 
Church, its earliest use as a place of wor- 
ship, 302. 


Churchdoun, in Gloucestershire, 541. 387. 
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Churches in France, their architecture, !8 
154. 

Churchwardens’ account of Saxilby, 162 

Cibber (Theophilus), his share of the Lon- 
don Daily Post, 217. 

Cipher advertisements, 42. 112. S05. 415 

Circle, supposed discovery of the qué adra- 
ture of, 57. 114. 306. 

Circumnavigator on the age of trees, ¢ 270. 

C. (J.) on Abingdon’s Worcester, 527 

C. (J. C.) on portrait of George Herbert, 


471. 
C. (J. S.) on full fig, 135, 
uncertain meaning of words, 154. 
J.T.) on Byron and the Hippopotamus, 
— Christ Chure h bells, 
Cc lap-trap, its deri vation, i. 
Clare legends, 333. 
Clarke (Dr. Samuel) and Sir Isaac Newton, 
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Clarke (Hyde) on artificial ice, 17. 
— black rat, 18 

—— Cold Harbour, 254. 

—— Coneybury, or Coneyswick, 354. 

—— Coney Gore, 126. 

— florins, 153. 

— harvestman, 260. 

— Huns and Frisians, 263, 

—— notaries in France, 35. 

— nursery rhymes, 203. 

— peth, 150. 

—— pollards, 135. 

— proverbs, 154. 

—— Russian mon: archy, 2 251. 

St Swithin, 

— “thee,” and “thou, ” i. 

—— trophy tax, 215. 

Clausus (Attus), his visit to Rome, 20. 
0. 


Cecstond (John), the “Royalist, 47. 154. 
451 











Clere family armorial bearings, 84. 151. 

Clergyman, can he marry himself? 461. 

Clerical magistrates, 494 

Clericus D. on battle of Patay, 11 

——— Chronicle of the Kings of England, 
68, 

—— Didron’s Christian Iconography, 54; 
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Clericus D. on holidays and Trent council, 


65. 

Clericus Rusticus on St. Luke’s little sum- 
mer, 366. 

Clerk, its ecclesiastical meaning, 160. 330. 

Clerks of the Council, 223. 

Clifford (Lady Anne), her Diary, 

Clint, its meaning, 406. 

Clunne (Joseph), a Roundhead, 296. 

= Wm.), his lines on a bank note, 


Cock and Pye sign, 104. 152. 389, 

Cocker (Edward) noticed, 66. 

Codds of the Charterhouse, 143. 

Codex Vaticanus, a photograph of it sug- 
gested, 420. 473. 

Coffee as a deodorizer, 283. 

Coghills of Hertfordshire, 265. 

Coincidences, 165. 

Coins, are old gold ones legal tender? 470. 

— blue mould on, 19. 

— (F. T.) on Reynolds’s Discourses, 





Cold Harbour, 254. 293. 
Coleridee c T. ), his Religious Musings, 
2.6. 371. 
—— lectures on Shakspeare, 80. 322. 
a ~~ oe on Raleigh’s History of the 
World, 


Cc oles (Ww. ven the relative value of money 
229, 


Collier J. Payne), Anderson's letter to Sir 
Francis Bacon, 8. 

Collis (Thomas) on Bishop Parry, 440. 

Collop Monday custom, 297 
Collyns (W.) on medal of Charles I., 206. 

—— harbingers of spring, 412 

—— vine at Hampton Court, ‘404. 

Columbus relic, 344. 

Committee of the Commons on religion, 
406. 

Common-Place Book, 
366. 478. 

Commons, House of, te: all Elizabeth and 
James, 138. 

Commonwealth, names of contributors in 

orse, money, and plate, 357. 358. 390. 

Comneni, not extinct, 284. 

Condarius, explained, 30. 

Coney Gore, its meaning, 126. 195. 354. 460. 

Confirmation, ritual of, 135. 

Conge, its meaning, 354. 460. 

Congle at Maplestead, Essex, 451. 

Coningsby family, 222. 295. 312. 414. 

Connor (Bernard), noticed, 207. 289. 

Conquest of Ireland, Anglo-Norm: an poem, 
265. 

Constant Reader on Lee family, 265. 

Contemporary ver. Cotemporary, 102. 415. 

Contributor on Calmady family, 461. 

Cooper (C. H.) on Chevalier John Taylor, 

184. 


form of keeping, 


— John Knewstubs, 253. 
Cooper (Thompson) , on Chatterton’s oral 
writings, 323. 
— Ells family, 155. 
-—— John Tynmouth, suffragan bishop, 
520. 
Times advertisements, 112. 
Cooper (Wm. Durrant) on will of Thomas 
Lord Hos, 86. 
Coote family, 185. 
Copes, when disused, 105. 
Copying ink, 480. 
Copyright in privately-printed books, 495. 
Copyright law, international, 243. 
Corinna, Dryden, Pope, and Curll’s, 277 
Cornewalleis, the widow, 64. 
Corney (Bolton) on army works corps in 
1598, 6. 
—— Boswell and his editors, < 
— Shakspeare — Ce rvantes, “438. 
Cornish folk lore, 37. 297. 
Cornwall (Barry), passage in the “ Return 
of the Admiral,” 303. 
Cotteswoldiensis on Churchdown, 500. 
— (Henry) on the Annual Register, 
71 





— Roman Catholic bisheprics, 189. 
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Couch (T. Q.) on Cornish folk lore, 37. 297. 





Courtney family, 480. 
Cov erdale (Bishop), notices of his last days, 


Cowley (Abraham), blank supplied in one | 


of his poems, 6. 52. 67. 

Coyne (J. S.) on Limberham, 374. 

—— wines of the ancients, 152. 

C. (P.) on Gage on Ciphers, 384. 

Crabbe (W. R.) on monumental brasses, 
121. 198. 

Cramp (Wm.) on burning of Jesuitical 

books, 213 

—— Junius and Sir P. Francis, 241. 

— Junius’s vellum-bound copy, 511. 

— Junius, Woodfall, and Wilkes, 299. 

Cramphorn (John) on King Alfred's burial- 
place, 520. 

Crannock, on Irish measure, 6. 

Cratch, or cat's cradle, 93. 

Creswell (Wm.), London printer, 226. 

Crimea, places in it, 143. 

Crimean summer climate, 122. 

— towns, 266. 371. 440. 

Cromwell (Oliver), his narrow escape at 

Marston Moor, 516. 
— his skull, 75 
—— portrait and watch, 205. 





252. 312. 


353. 

Cromwell (Thomas), 
neral, 514. 

Cross of 
wood, 71. 

Crosses, wayside, 7 73. 94. 

Crossley (Fras.) on Cold Harbour, 2 

— Cybele and Sibylla, 248. 

—— fire known to the ante-diluvians, 323. 

Crucifixion, pictures of, 18. 

Culver, Culyer, or Colier Rents, 105. 175. 

Cuming (H. S.) on Miinchhausen’s Tra- 
vels, 55. 

Cuneiform characters, 225. ’ 

Cunningham (Peter) on Cowley and Wal- 
ler, 6. 

Curia: Comitia Curiata, 382. 

Curiosus on the Great Charter of Henry 
IIT., 194. 
Curll’s C orinna, 277. 392. 451. 

. urtius on “ A Perfect Description of 
Scotland,” 248, 

Custom to ‘sharpen memories, 406, 499. 

Cuthbert (St.), his banner, 10S. 

— his remains, 519. 

Cutts family, 353. 501. 

Cc. - B.) on verb and nominative case, 
15 

Cc. (WwW. H.) on Thomas Henchman’s pore 
_trait, 306. 
. (W. S.) on Dr. Geo. Halley, 314. 

Cybele and Sibylla, 110. 191. 248, 


the king’s vicar-ge- 






D. 


D. on alliterative exercise, 53. 

— bank note for a million, 366. 

— drowning sensations, 153. 

-— Lady Jane Home and Lord Kerr, 46. 

— Milton’s Letter to Hartop, 252. : 

—— Mitford’s Anecdote on Thomson, 365. 

—— pictures in private collections, 228. 

— Scandinavian antiquity, 165. 

D.( A.) on William Booth of Witton, 126. 

Dadian, the title of Governor of Mingrelia, 
Jo. 

Dancing and dancing tunes, 159. 254. 

Darcy (Eliz. Lady), her parentage, 168. 

Darcy (Mainhardt Frederick), 44. 

Darics ee, to the East India Com- 
pany, 28 

Daveney HL) on Belgian sports and pas- 

times, 118. 

— epitaph at Beverley, 425. 

—— sedilia, 479. 
— Stanley’s (Sir Wm.) monument at 

Malmes, 448. 
— way-side crosses, 795. 





David and Goliath, representations of, 46. 
96. 

Davies (F. R.) on Clare legends, 355. 

Davis « . H.) on popular phraseology, 160, 





74 
— M: artinidre College at Calcutta, 266. 
Da avis (H. G.) on Milton and Napoleon, 


1. 
Day rell (Wild), his family, 35. 
Dayrolle (Solomon), a confederate of Ju- 
oe 2909, 51 
D. (C. E.) on brass in Aughton church, 
aS 
D. (C. J.) on heraldic queries, 585, 
D. (D.) on “ All the go,” 426. 
—- origin of certain families, 166. 
D. (E.) on anonymous hymns, 213. 
—— Bible epigram, 2 
— Clunne (Joseph), 226. 
— double- queued tion of the heralds, 286. 
—— Drapers’ Company motto, 214. 
— Duppa (Bishop), 225. 
—— hoop and hollow, 202. 
—— marriages made in heaven, 295. 
—— Ray's History of the Rebellion, 232. 
— rosemary, 293. 
— roy al arms of Wales, 21 3 
— “ Trumpeter unus erat,” 





’ &c., 289. 


| —— Wolfe (General), 312. 


Calvary made of four kinds of | 


Deacon (Dr. Thomas), the nonjuror, 85. 

Deane (John), noticed, 

Deane (W. T.) on John De ane, 584. 

Death, curious notice of one, 541. 

De Burgh’s Hibernia Dominicana, 35. 

De C. on armorial queries, 449. 

Deeds stolen from Capt. Livingstone’s 
premises, 365. 

Deeds, value of old ones, 185. 

** Deformed, Jessy Bell,” &c., 366. 

D. (E. H.D.) on G. D. T. M. D., 306. 

— Nova Scotia, 294. 

D. (E. L.) on Eliz. Lady Darey, 168. 

De la Rue’s pamphlet. binder, SU7. 

Delaune family, 166. 235. 498. 

-—— and Sculp. on Capt. Wm. Baillie, 186. 


0% 





274. 408. 


De Mareville Honoré) on poesies on wed- 
ding-rings, 461. 
Denny (Elijah), his + or 362. 
Denny (Sir Anthony), 
Denton (Wm.) on double ‘Christian names, 
394. 
—— notes on trees and flowers, 70. 
— trophy and roullers, 67. 
— wine for Easter Communion, 363. 
Derwentwater (Lord), ballad on, 4992. 
* Descente en Angleterre,” Napoleon's 
medal, 43. 
Desfontaines (P. F. G.),a French critic, 452. 
Desultory Reader on C hronicle of the 
Kings of England, 252. 
— Herrick and Milton, 164. 
—— Shakspeariana, 220. 
—— Shelley’s Queen Mab, 165. 
Devil, buying the, 115. 
Devil, works on his reality, 480. 
De Witt medal, 244. 310. 433. 
De Witts, picture of their death, 69. 458. 
D. (F .) on Didron’s Christian Iconography, 
9. 
D. (H. G.) on Butler’s Hudibras, 364. 
— Cortez Telfair, 186 
D. (H. W.) on Will of the Wisp, 208. 
Diamond (Dr. H. W.) on the Prince's 
Masque, 485. 
Diana, the tune of, 87. 
** Dickey Sam,” its meaning, 296. 
Didron’s Christian Iconography, 9. 547. 
Dionysius the Younger, 48. 
D'Israeli’s sonnet on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 175. 
Divining-rod, 
Dixon (J. H.), ~ his Scottish Ballads, 21. 
D. (J.) on Bowyer’s work on the Lord's 
Supper, 245. 
— brass plate in Ormskirk Church, 375 
—— chancels in Ormskirk Church, 45. 
—— Homer and Lord North, 11.) 
—— Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 134. 
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I. (L.) on Luttrell’s Diary, 408. 
D. (M.) on authorship of Gold Headed 
Cane, 193. 

— Dr. Broxholme, 390 

Dod (John), his Sermon on Malt, 383. 497. 

Dog-cheap explained, 220 

Dog-whippers in churches, 395. 

Domisellus, its meaning, 167 

Donec on peerages in female line, 185. 

Donni or Donniwell, its de tivation, 114. 

Desrway inscriptions, 54. 73. 235, 3U2. 355. 
478. 

Douce’s manuscript notes, 335 

Douglas (C. J.) on a corded cross, 305. 

aa W itliam Swindell, 526. 

Douglas (J.) on L yttelton family, S46. 

Dragon, the red, 

Drapers' Company, ‘motto, 25. 214. 

Drittield, Little, excavation of Alfred's 
tomb, 521. 

Dro. Duce on Dyke of Hopton Castle, 583. 

. sun-dial inscription, 414 

Drowning, sensations in, 87. 155 

Druidical monument at Carnat 

D. (R. W.) on astounding geographical 





facts, 122. 
— Leeds charter granted by King John, 
268. 


Dryden's Corinna, 277. 


— his Plays, 83. 





Ducking stool, 36. 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, its errors, 425. 
Dukes (Leopold) on a Jewish tra litio m, 52 


—— Norman superstition, 96. 
—- * Win of ay eo 123, 

ord s plan no novelty, | 
last prior, 187. 247 


, th 
Dunois's ry ourt of England, its translator, 








Duppa (Bp.), his Prayers and Meditations, 


Durness Church, Sutherlandshire, °+ 

Durotrix on tumulus at Langbury Hill, 4 

Dutensiana, 175. 

D. (W.) on Mr. Ferrand and the Devil 
dust, 547. 

TD). (W. S.) on burial of poor Romans, 521. 

PD. (X. P.) on Bohn’s Junius, 241 

Dyce ( Alex.), peculiarities in his edition 
of Middleton's Works, 445. 464. 

Dyfed on St. Goven’s bell, 201. 

Dyke of Hopton Castle, Js3 


Ear-piercing, its effect on the eyes, 63. 

Earle (Bishop), editions of his Microcos- 
mography, 43. 88 

Easby on Blue Be , 

—— Essay on Me Tillage, 28 

Eastwood (J.) on beating the bounds » 155. 

— cock and pye, 152 

— Coney Gore, 105. 

— culver, 175 





—- glee rer. madrigal, 154. 
. ink how oblite vated, 135. 

— Kymerton, 152 

— Jessons re ail by laym n, 5 


“ pila pedaiis,”’ 592 


—- squaring the circ le, }. 
—— sun-dial inscription, 414. 
—- vision of St. Brahamus, 315. 
— xdict, or ydict, OO4. 
iastical terms, 160. 214. 274. 350. 


worth (F. G.) on Coleridge's lectures, 





; 
Editors, their omissions, 262. 
Faucation and reformatories, foreign, 244. 


19 
Faward VL, is letters, 284. 469. 
Edwards (H.) on age of Card. Beaufort, 569. 
E. (F. M.) on red slippers, 205. 
— Theodora of Handel's oratorio, 205. 
Ehrenberg and his microscope, 305. 459. 
E ie P.D.) on “ pilam pedalem,” &c., 


E lizabeth, grants from, 185, 233. 255. 





INDEX. 


Ellacombe (H. T.) on arrangement of 
pamphlets, 517. 
—— fruit-tree at G loucester, 
— old deeds, 25¢ 
Palmer (Ralp ih , of Middle Temple, 346. 
I iliott s library se 206 
Ellis (W. S.) on E 
Ellises of Kent, 266. 
Ells and Lee families, 105. 155. 385. 
E. (M.) on bib liomania i in America, 562. 
— longevity, 362 
England. A Character of, 187. 247. 
Enigma on a hole, 7. 118 | 








00, 


ses of Kent, £65. 





Epicedium dugerigsyAwreoy, 418. 


EPiGrRams : — 
Bible chained in churches, 4 
Bible with bank notes, 140. 
laureateship, 53. 
pavement in London, 1764, 323. 
prayer, 6c. 
prescription in a Bible, 252. 





Eprr pus : 
Areley Kings, Worcestershire, 42%. 
Ashwell, Herts, 425. 

Beverley St. ade » 423. 
Capt. Jone 
( larke: $s fam 







w inchester, 424. 





Gardiner obert), at Thundric 
Herts, 422. 

Hill Cliff. Cheshire, 242. 

Infant, 48. 


Luss, in Scotland, 225. 
ns (North), Herts, 422. 
graves ot Nettlecombe, Somerset, 












Pence rel family, Woodstone, 
Ro 


pinson (John » Aldenha y Herts, 








+ 
Rogers ( Rebecca), of Folkstone, 42+ 
Serle (Wm.), of the Isle of Wight, 2% 
Sexton (Mary), Bedford, Devon, 42 
Tyrer (R aiph), 207. 276. 354. 


Ward (Dr.), of Soham, 495. 








». 501. 


juestrian Lord Mayors, 563. & 
1es auratus, its meaning. 167. 
Jesuitical books, 15]. | 


ric on burning of 
t 
tT 








ic the forester, 2 

ca on Lord Ms ahon’ s History, 194. | 

— wanned, ad revived use, 245. ' 

Erichson (Ni » his tract on the Quadra- 

ture of the c ire U7 

Ertenki Mani, Persian pictures, 264.350. | 

Eshe, its etymology, 74. 150. | 
| 


E 
hy 
hy 
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E 








Essex, manuscripts relating to, 362. 454. 
Este on Praed’s poem, 95. 
E. (T. / on Archzological E piste, 35. 
Etiolated, its derivation, 186. 254 . 
Eton, an early deed relating to, 279. 
Etten ( Van) his Récréations, 117. | 
E. (T. N.) on the Whig Examiner, 47. j 
Eucharistic wine, 1370—1 $7, 563. 477. 

W.) on woodcut of Nebuchadnezzar, 








Ewe l of), 14 

Exchequer records, their destruction, 63. 

Executors of wills, when first appointed, 
24, 208. 

Expers on drying botanical specimens, 


F. 


on bacchanalian rules, 535. 
cavalry charge at Balaclava, 531. 
—— copying sermons, 25! 
—— Duchess of Mariborough, 125. ‘ 
— husband and wife eating off the same 
plate, 245. 
— Jungs of London, 18+. 
Menagiana and Swift, 118. 
Milton, lines on, 65 


—— monody on Hellebore, 6+ 





* Oderunt peccare mali,” &c., 87. | 
Old Nick, 10. 275. 

— Shakspeare’s seven ages, 7. 

—— simile of a woman to the moon, 87. 


— wines of the ancients, 79. | 


Families, origin of, 166. 

Fane Vere), Earl of Westmorcland, his 
letters, 397. 

F 9% roy on the sphinx, 88 

F. (A. W.) on Gale and Stukeley Col. 
lections, 428. 

Féa (Abbé Carlo), his family, §6. 276. 

Felle (Guil.) a Dominican, 167. 

Ferguson (J. F.) on Beckett pedi 

—— chattel prope rty in Irel and, ‘ 237. 

—— Conquest of Ireland, 265. 
— crannock, an Irish measure, 6. 

* De joie saili & pés, 88. 

Earl of Galway or Galloway, 17. 

Irish records, 59. 

Roman Catholic bishoprics, 190. 

Theobald le Botiller, 30. 

Ferguson (James Frederick), his death, 
447. 

Ferrand (Mr.) and the Devil dust, 547. 

Ferrey (B.) on bells at Hedon, 354. 

Fesch (Cardinal), 265 

Festing (G. A.) on Dolly Pentraeth, 500. 

Ff, the double, 126. 162, 20 

ffarington, ffolliott, &c., why with &, 126. 
169. 201. 

Fire of London, predictions of, 102. 

Fire, when discovered, ; 
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Fitz-Henry (F.) on John Act on, 353. 

— Bishop Parry’s descendants, °65. 
Fitz; itzpatrick ( W.J.) on Coleridge’s lectures, 
30. 


sterious affair 2. 

—— remarkable men burn ‘during the same 
Y ear, 9. 

— Waverley Novels, their authorship, 

342. 371. 45 

F.(J.) on lady restored to life, 314. 

F. (J. S.) on aérolites, $0 rs 

Flass, its etymology, 2. 150. 175. 254. 

Fleet Street, its liter ary store, 8. 400. 
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“leur-de-lis on “ Struggles for I. ife,”’ 9. 

“lorins of the fourteenth century, 47. 155. 
lowers and trees, notes on, 70 

‘lowers, blue and. yellow, 109. 176. 

F. (N. M.) on Villikins and his Dinah ly 
O74. 


Fo.x Lore: — 
bee superstitions, 200, 455. 
Callow-Pit, 457. 
Cornish, 37. 297. 507. 
deaf and dumb fortune-tellers, 4 
Easter Day sun dance, 207. 
fairies, 484. 
fly-omen, 488. 
frogs worn as a charm, 487. 
Greenock, 458. 
Hampshire, 100. 200. 
harvestman, 260. 
marriage supersiition, 200. 
mea sles cured, 
miners’ superstitions, 201. 
Monmouthshire, 483. 50+. 
naval custom, 447. 
Norfolk, 486, 487. 
rickets cured, ‘ 260. 
salt superstition, 200, 
sanitary superstition, 489. 
Scottish, 200. 

. 

rst — 455. 














Id. 








sneezing, = 
useful supe 

en cures, 20 
will led, or ied. will, 459. 





Fonts, octagonal, 126. 

Forlorn, its meaning, ! 

Forsyth (David) on Pc rsian ambassador, 
146. 

Foss (Edward) on Ben Jonson and the 








lawyers, 9 
— chancellors under fifty, 274. 
— Christopher Urswick ‘ond Bainbridge, 
105. 


— cock and pye sign, 152. 
—- Stamforth family, 173 

— Whitelock’s Diary, 16. 
“FP « Foundling Hospital for Wit,” 17 
“Four Alls” sign, 185. 292. 440, 500. 
Fowke (Peter), his heirs, 245. 
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Fowke (Thomas) on Peter Fowke, 245. 

Fow!ls upon all fours, 509. 

Fox (Mi ajor-Gen, Charles) on pollard oaks, 

268. 

—— rosemary used in making love, 273. 

Frager on Marion de Lorme, 406. 

France, a Character of, 187. 

Francis (Dr.), his edition of Horace, 218. 
3i1. 

Fraser (Wm.) on cat in pan, 415. 

committee of the Commons on re- 
ligion, 406. 

— confusion of ecclesiastical terms, 350. 

— Dolly Pentraeth, 407. 

—— ink, how obliterated, 133. 

—— marriages made in heaven, 195. 

—~- musical notation, 433. 

— parson’s blue, 406. 

- Ritual of Holy Confirmation, 155 
—— Sabbath first used for Sunday, 10. 
— Staffordshire s ayings » 262 
—— “ The cold shade of aristocracy,” 4238. 
Freeman family, 145 
French (Gilbert J.) on early seals, 162. 
French patois, verses in, 264. 354. 3588 














Frere (Geo. E.) on county magistrates, 
494. 

Friesic and I¢elandic languages, 470. 

Frith silver, its meaning, 428. 

Fuit on a quotation, 287. 

— screw propeller, 584. 

— Sir Anthony Pearson, 520. ! 

Fulcher (E. S.) on Gainsborough the 
painter, S47 

Full fig, a contraction, 65. 155. 174. 

Furney (Archdeacon) noticed, 95. 194 

Furvuas on cavaliers at Brackley, 2 

— Creswell (Wm.), 226. 

F. (W. IL) on Abbé Carlo Féa, 86, 

— Arbuthnot’s Works, 308. 

— Orkneys in pawn, 254. 

—— Pape, or Papey, 415, 

1, Saint of Orkney, 357. 





— Ronal 


G. 


G. on Archbishop Abbott. 74. 
Astle and Morant’s MSS, 32. 
harp in royal arms, 528. 350. 
Mennenius, 67. 
peerages in the female line, 214 
red dragon, 51. 
work on blazon, 185. 
.on author of Child’s Guide to Know- 
ledge, 205 
— bank notes for a million, 
G. (A.) on Sarmati, 541. 481. 
Shakspeariana, 220. 
Gabriel hounds, a bird, 470. 
Gage (M.) on ciphers, 584. 
Gainsborough (Thomas). painter, 547. 
Gairdner (James) on Henry VIIL.’s di- 
vorce from Anne of Cleves, 445, 
Gale and Stukeley’s Collections, 428. 
Gallows used on the borders, 245. 
Galway or Galloway (Earl of), 17. 
Ganapla, its meaning, 265. 
Gantillon (P. J. F.) on Cambridge jeux 
d’ esprit, 
— custom at nn land, 406. 
— etiolated, its derivation, 186. 
— Lay of Gascdyne, 406. 
pollard oaks, 195. 
— cupersticion in the West of England, 


I} 
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_— Wels sh custom, 427. 

Gardiner (H.) on retributive justice, 441. 
Gardiner (Wm.), his literary pursuits, 147. 
Garlandia ( Ebrardus et Joannes), 93. 
Gaspar (Michael), 166. 

Gatty (Alfred) on bel oe of Bletchley, 
—— bells of cast steel, 

— codds of the Chz aahonen, 143 

— Four Alls, 440. 

— full fig, 135. 

— hedgehog, its voracity, 383, 

— ladies and wives, 132. 


Gatty (Margaret) on book-worms, 474. 

— polypus, or polype, 384. 

Gaudin (M. A.) on distilled water, 250. 

G. (C. V. L.) on Coleridge’s Religious 
Musings. 226. 

G. D. TI. M. D., explained, 506. 

Gent (Thomas) the printer, 197. 

Geographical facts, astounding, 122. 

George IIL, his letter to Lord North, 523. 

George IV., his intrigue with Mrs. Robin- 
son, 3235. 

Gessner (Solomon), translator of his 
Works, 583. 

Gesta Romanorum, its compiler, 144. 

a. 4 J.) on “ horse and horse,” 5. 

G. (F. W.) on poavola, 408, 

G 4 on red dragon, . 32. 

Gherry (Sultan Krim), 410. 481. 

G. (H. T.) on Coote family, 185. 

—— Post Office history, 185. 

Gibbs (H.H.) on Aldenham parish re. 

gister, 281. 
— Coningsby family, 512. 
— heraldic query, 265. 








Gibson (Wm, Sidney) on executors of 


wills, 208. 
Gilbert (James) on Post Office history, 


255. 
— Rommey Marsh, 347. 

Gillingham, its etymology, 583. 450. 
Gimlette (Thomas) on books burnt, 31. 
G, (J.) on baechanalian rules, 593. 

—— Bennet’s Paraphrase, 94. 

—— cathedral registers, 17 

—— sermon copying nota felony, O74. 
G. (J. C.) on “ Oh! go from the window, 








G. (J. D.) on Dayrell family, 35. 

G. (J. M.) on Dr. Stukeley’s MSS., S21. 
—— song of the nighting ile, 505. 

G. (L.) on medals for military service, 287. 
Glass malleable, 313. 346. 414. 

Glass — ws, how to deaden, 75. 

Glee we . madrigal, 105. 154. 

es Gloria 2 in excelsis,” its music, 496. 
Gloucester cathedral, fruit-tree at, 504. 








(Sir Edmondbury), his town 
house, 86. 

Godzerium, Goddard, their derivation, 
4. 

Giethe’s Hermann and Dorothea 

“ Gold-headed cane,” its author, 1 ° 

* Golden e lection,’ * at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 

Golden table ‘legend, 

Gole (Russell) on right of bequeathing 
land, 148. 

Good Friday custom, 297. 

Goodwin (John) on MS. notes on fiy- 
leaves, 26. 

Goring, Lord Goring, 9. 

Gorleston, Suffolk, its histories, 286. 

Goven (St.), his bell, 201. 

G. (R.) on bells of cast steel, 152. 

G. (R. A.) on Goring, Lord Goring, ‘ 

Graham (Patrick), his intercepted i 
‘ 





Grainger (H.) on “ An angel now,” &c., 
oF 

Graves (James) on Kerry Round Towers, 

—— moustache worn by the clergy, 254. 

— stolen deeds, 365. 

Gray (Frances), Duchess of Suffolk, her 
marriage to Adrian Stokes, 451. 

Grayling, its introduction into English 
rivers, 145. 

Greaves (C. S.) on Marcaldi’s Life of Mary 

Queen of Scots, 371. 500. 

—— “ Lay of Gascoyne,” 481. 

— old deeds, 408, 

— voracity of the hedgeheg, 477 

Greek Lexicon, the best, 245. 

Greek poet, passage in a sceptical, 304. 460. 


Greene (Thomas) of Ipswich, his Diary, 


446. 
Greenwich Park, its origin, 144. 
Griffith (S, H.) on Coney Gore, 195, 








Griffith (W. P.) on trees and flowers, 212. 

Groat (A.) on mould on coins, 19. 

Grundle, its derivation, 565. 

Grundtvig (Svend) on Buchan’s Scottish 
Ballads, 21. 

G. (S. E.) on baronies by writ, 346. 

— new edition of Wood’s Athena, 205. 

. Newton of Edgefield, 344. 

— Paston family, 366. 

Guillotin (Dr.), not the inventor of the 
machine for exec utions, 319. 

G. (W. 5.) on “ The Four Alls,”’ 292. 


H. 


H. on chancellors under fifty, 227. 

— five pound piece of Victoria, 428, 

— i aymen reading the L, itany, 10. 

_ gle-speech Hamilton, 

H. ( A.) on Delaune family, 166. 

—- mothering Sunday, 2 

— parallel passages, 261. 

— sankey chamber, 215. 

—— times prohibiting marriage, 175 

H. 1. (C.) on extract from C hilde Harold, 
450. 

—— copying ink, 480. 

—— quotation, 494. 

— Noman stations and roads, 480 

Hackwood (R. W.) on ancient cements, 


251 





ripher advertisements, 415 
t's lines on a bank note, 32 
Soningsby family, 414. 
epitaphs, 422. 
—— full fig, 174. 
—— harbingers of spring, 412. 
— Jewel and Harding, 267. 
— lightning and photography, 14 
— locust tree, 545. 
— poetical advertisements, 3410. 
— opular airs, 185. 294. 
— red slippers, 413. 
— rooms closed afte r death, 27: 
— Scotch Song, & 
—— Soke at Winc h ster, 267. 
—— Southampton canal, 324. 
— street song, 14 
— _Strode pedigree, 508. 
— telegraphic system of the universe, 65. 
—— Temple Bar, petition for re jomoval, 424. 
— test of authorship, 269. 
— trees, their age, 275. 
_ Wollas ton on drowning, 87. 
H emony, a plant, 354. 
Halberjectes, a kind of cloth, 452 
Halifax gibbet. 518. 
Halley (Dr. George) of York, 534. 
Halter, gallows’, its magical effects, 53. 
Hamey (Dr. Baldwin) noticed, 267 
Hampden (John), his death, 271. 
Hamilton (C.) on odes on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
U2 
—— Piazzetta and Cattini, 155. 
Hamilton Vm. Gere 1d), or “ Single- 
speech,"* 306. 413. 521. 
Hamlet's history, 199. 
— madness, 238. 
Hand, a small white one a sign of high 
birth, 10. 
Hand, the preference of the right to the 
left, 404. 499. 
Handbook, a newly-coined word, 27 
Hangman’s wages, 2 
Harcla (Sir Andrew de ), 145. 194. 252. 
Hardcastle (Henry) on passage in Milton, 
207. 
Harington (E. C.) on Pius V. and Book of 
Common Prayer, 474. 
Harold, his wife and family, 124. 
Harp in the arms of Ireld and, 29. 
Hart (Wm. H.) on the lawyer, 
letters of the W estmoreland family, 
397 
— Prynne’s imprisonment, 456. 
Harwood (Rev. Mr.), 428. 
Hawke (Sir Edward), noticed, 242, 
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Hawkins (Edw.) on Napoleon's “ Des- 
cente en Angleterre ” medal, 90. 
—— pasquinade on capture of Quebec, 54. 
Hay Hill, its history elucidated, 24. 
Hayman (Samuel) on the wren song, 489. 
H. (C ) on grants to Queen Elizabeth, 233. 
—— “ pila pedalis, ” $92 
H. (E. C.) on King Bomba, 412. 
—— burial of poor Romans, 449. 
— Ertenki Mani, 350. 
—— passage in the General Thanksgiving, 
#05 


— Sabbath used for Sund: ay, 54. 
Hedon Church bells, 285. 354. 591. 
Hedgehog, its voracity, 383. 477. 
Heemskirke’s Voyage, 18: 
Heincken (N. 8.) on anticipated inven- 
tions, 215. 
Hellebore, monody on his death, 64. 
Henchman (Thomas), Esq., his portrait, 
306. 
Henley (Orator), noticed, 44. 88. 155. 
Henry VIII. on the Seven Sacraments 
against Luther, 1. 
—— commission for his divorce from Anne 
of Cleves, 446. 
Heraldic bearings of a German family, 147. 
Heraldic queries, 265. 385. 
Herbert (George), his portrait, 471. 
Hermes on Old Nick, 370. 
—— right and left h und, Hb 
* Hermippus Redivivus,”’ 255 
Hermit at Hampstead on “Milton’ $ blind- 
ness, 113. 
Herrick ( Robert) and Milton, 164. 
Hexameters machine, 470. 
. (F. C ) on absorbent paper, 133. 
—— beating the bounds, 153. 
—— bells at St. Michael's Mount, 215, 
—— blue mould on coins, 19. 
—- Chapter on Kings, 18. 
— Charade: “ 1 sit here on a rock,” 520. 
~ common-place books, 478 
— crucifixion, paintings of, 18. 
—— hedgehog, its voracity, 477. 
-— ink, how obliterated, 114. 
— Luke's ( St.) Little Summer, 461. 
—_ minne and minnesingers, 520. 
— priests’ hiding-places, 14. 
—=- Roman Catholic bishoprics, 190. 
— Waverley Novels, their authorship, 
386. 
_ wine for Easter communion, 477. 
H. (F. G.) on Leverington, 346. 
H. (H.) on “ Descente en Angleterre,” 45. 
Hibberd (Shirley) on drying botanical spe- 
cimens, S86. 
—— marine aquaria, 13. 
Hill, a painter, 30: 
Hilton (T. D.) on “ Go when the morning 
shineth,”’ 294. 
Hindoo right of absolution, 59. 
Historical allusions, 148. 
Historical parallels, 122. 
H. (J.) on King Bomba, 
Hodges (Richard), his Enchiridion Areth- 
meticon, 388. 
Hodgins (T.) on national education, 499. 
Hogarth, author of the verses to his pic- 
tures, 207. 
— plate of “ Morning,” 181. 591. 
—_ 1ys suppressed by Trent ( ouncil, 65. 
113 





Holland, literature of, 41. 

Holland, New, anonymous work on, 508. 

Holman (Rev. W.), his collections on 
Essex, 455 

Holmes ( Edw.) of Scorton School, 385. 

Home (Countess of), 429. 

Home (Lady Jane) and Lord Robert Kerr, 
46. 94. 

Homer and Lord North, 11. 53. 

Honeycomb ( Will.) on bees in New Zea- 
land, 452. 

Hoo (Thomas Lord), his will, 84. 

Hook (Charles) on Dugdale’s Monasticon, 


J. 
—= English Proverbs, 233. 
—— Aaumadion deduaros, 18. 
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Hook (Charles) on leystowe, 499. 

—— Norman superstition in 1855, 53. 

— orts, a provinrialism, 55. 

vesica piscis, 93 

Hooke (Dr. Robert), unpublished MSS., 
429. 

Hooke (Nathaniel), his MSS. letters, 509. 

** Hoop and hollow,” 202. 

Hope (John) and Junius, 42. 

Hepkins (Matthew), the witchfinder, 318. 

Hopper (CL) on Dundonald (Lord), his 

plan, 18. 

—= epigram on prayer, 66. 

— epitaph at Winchester, 424. 

—— marriage custom, 366. 

—— marvellous music, 9. 

— mother eight years of age, S74. 

— “ My sister wed me,” 35 

— “ News from W estuntuster,” 10. 

—— pinchback, a metal, 341. 

— Providence, lines on, 9. 

— teeth cutting in a’vanced age, 2. 5. 

Horace with engravings, 87. 

Hora, notes from fly- leaves ‘of, ; 341. 

Horne (Rev. T. H.) and Junius’s Letters, 





Hetten (J. C.) on health of tobacco manu- 
facturers, 129. 

Hour glass in pulpits, 19. 

Howitzer, its derivation, 286. 311. 

Howland (Johm), 18. 

H. (R.) on Kerry Round Tower 

— “ Pale envy withers,” &c., 

H., (S.) on almanacs, 143. ° 

—— cool tankard, 450. 

H. (S. A.) on “* Hard lines,” 287 

H. (S. H.) on Christ Church bells,"112. 

H. (T.) on Bridge, the organ-builder, 46. 

H. (T. B. B.) on the Four Alls, 500. 

Huce's China, 459. 

Hugh (Sir), ballad of, 496. 

Hughes (T.) on Allen family, 520. 

—— anonymous plays, 295. 

—— Christmas in Cheshire, 491. 

—— Cromwell’s portrait, 312 

—— Scott and the Waverley Novels, 453. 

Humboldt (Charlotte) inquired after, 29. 

Hungerford (Edward), 287. 410. 

Huns and Frisians, 263. 

Huntington family, 104 

aes -_ wife eating off the same plate, 
245. 

Husenbeth (Dr. F.C 

trait, 252. 

—— painting of St. Xystus, 518. 

——- simile of a woman to the moon, 195 

Husk ( W. H.) on Addison's lesser Ode, 505. 

Hussey (Arthur) on Gabriel hounds, 470. 

—— Jordan, its meaning, 414. 

— Lacedemonian blac k broth, 3 

H. ( W.) on Tennyson’s Maud, 12 

H. (W. EL) on Handel's Theodora , 312, 

—— Lawes’s MS. music, 311. 

H. (CW. - ) on the best Greek Lexicon, 

—— Devil, works on his reality, 

—— verses in French patois 

Hymns, anonymous, 11. 153. 213. 519. 








-) on Cromwell's por- 
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480. 






I. 


I. (A. P.) on Pope and Swift, 46. 

J. (B. R.) on Norse sagas, 145. 

Ice, artificial, 17. 

Idol manufacture, 402. 

Ightham, bees at the Mote, 488. 

lle, Ivel, and Yeo, their etymology, 235. 

Illegitimate children, names of, 294. 

Ina on political poems, 360. 

Incense of the Roman es 495. 

Incumbents, their longevity, 469. 514 

Indi agator on Brunet, “Mz anuel .- Libraire, 
of. 


** Indefatigable,” and “ Les 
r yg * 39. 
Ingleby - Mansfield) on advertisements 
in ci ‘pher, WS. 
—— apparition of the white lady, 129. 
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Ingleby (C. Mansfield) on books chained in 
churches, 312. 

—— Cambridge jeux d’esprit, 270. 

—— Coleridge's marginalia to Raleigh's 
History, 5. 

—— contemporary ver. cotemporary, 102 

— teens with W ordsworth, 346. 
18 

— frith- silver, 428. 

— “ Go when the morning shineth,” 205. 

—— Hogarth’s pictures, 207. 

—— inscriptions on sun-dials, 312. 

— Konx Ompax, &c . 

— Lord of Burleigh 

—— mortar, bronze, 345. 

—— quotation from Bacon's Novum Orga- 
num, 197. 

— ~~ Eenpesse folios, 355. 

stereoscopes, 212. 333. 412. 

— — Tennyson’ s Maud, 173. 

am» © hiskey, its etymology, 114. 

Ink, ancient, 5352. 

—— for copying, ‘a. 

~—— how obliterated from paper, 29. 114. 
133. 193 

—— its derivation, 

Inkerman, caves at, 526. 

Innocents’ Day pastimes, 115. 

Inquirer on old coins legal tender, 470. 

— Rev. C. Love, 266. 

Inquisition at Madrid, 77. 
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bell, 130. 5 

book, 243. 

dial, 2 fit. 

doorway, - 73. 302. 355. 478. 


Watringbury hin tanty 103. 


Interrogation stop, its origin, 521. 

Inventions anticipated, 213 

Investigator on Calmady and Wescombe 
families, 285. 

—— sepulchral monument in barytes, 165. 

Irish election in 1715, #04. 

Irish records, 59. 

Iron mask, man with the, 94. 215. 

Isolated, its modern use, 394. 

Italian New Testament, 567. 457. 

Ivy, a3 a token, 71 


J. 


J. on domisallus and eques —_ 167. 

—— length r! miles in ‘Lek: and, 12: 

Jackson (J. C.) on picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, 1 3. 

Jackson (J. E.) on Richard Kent, 131. 

—— William de Britaine, 410. 

James II., his flight at abdicating, 

—— was he in Edinburgh in 1654? 

Jaydee on heraldic slab, 147. 

—— Michael Gaspar, 166. 

— sensations in drowning, 155. 

— Servetus’s Christianismi Restitutio, 
460. 

Jaytee on Bardon Hill, Leicestershire, 125. 

— Paget arms, 4°. 

J. (B.) on Bohn’s Junius, 299. 

J. (B. W.) on Géethe’s Hermann and Do- 
rothea, 246. 

J.(C.) on Locke family, 391. 

—— Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 54. 

J.(C. 8.) on oxy-hydrogen microscope, 495, 

J. (D.) on Johnson's Life of Dryden, 83. 

Jebb (John) on De Witt medals, 310. 

Jeffvock (J. T.) on MS. initial books, 298. 

Jekyll (Thomas), his MSS. on Essex, 454. 

Jerdan (W.) on Blackwood’s Magazine, 
339. 

Jerome (St.), quoted, 126. 

~~ al books burnt at Paris, 151. 213 

. W.) on Hannah More's letter, 101. 

| A at Wandering Jew in England, 50S. 

Jewel (Bishop), his controversy with 
Harding, 267. 

. witt (L. L.) on marrying to save life, 348. 
J. (H.) on Curll’s Corinna, 392. 

—— voracity of the hedgehog, 477. 
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J. 2. (H.) on quantity of Sinope, 414. 

—— sun-dial inscription, 414. 

-(J yon names of illegitimate children, 
of. 





speddyll, or spettell, 246 

J.(J.C.) on Bible woodcuts, 561. 

—— calendar for administering oaths, 

—— Lawes’s MS. music, 186 

— notes from fly-leaves, 41. 

—— Oratorio of David and Saul, 186. 

—— Schut’s painting of St. Nicolas, 186 

—— Vesica piscis, 24, 

J. (J. ¥.) on Nine Ki rks, 

J. (L.) on Junius, Woodfall, &c., 22. 

J. (M.) on Andrew Marvell's portrait, 393. 

John (King), money coined by him, 329. 

— ‘eee taken by him at Rochester, 
454 


WE. 


John, King of France, his retinue, 427 
John’o the Ford on Ralph Tyrer’s epitaph, 
207. 

Johnian melodies, 319. 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), 
niel, 266 

—— his Life of Dryden, 83 

—— his visit to Heale House, 149. 

Johnson (G. W.) on Milton and Napoleon 
414 


his brother Natha- 


’ 


Johnson (J. Y.) on exaggeration of travel- 
lers, 323. 

—— Westmorland, its deriv 

Jones (Capt.), his Legend, 

Jones (David), noticed, 267. 

Jones (Edmund), of Aberystruth, 


vation, 502. 
0. 74. 


483. 504. 


Jones (Evan) on History of William III., 
266. 
Jones (Pitman) on Courtney family, 480. 


—— Palxologi family, 480. 

— Shovel (Sir Cloudesley), 54, 

— Throckmorton Carew, 519. 

Jones's Botanical Tour through Devon, 29. 

Jonson (Ben), and the lawyers, 38. 

Jordan, its derivation, 224. 414. 

Jougs, Scottish pillor ae 439. 

Jowe ", its etymology, 

J. CR. ) on Edward Ash ‘and the Spectator, 
6i 

— Barnard (Edward), 45. 

— Battle of the Nile, 








(Robert), 
Cato Major, 366. 
Cheshire Huntress, 

Deformed, 366. 
Dramatic Poems, 264. 

—— Easter Monday, a Farce, 244. 

Edward and Egwina, 

Gardiner and Chalkien, 146. 

Gessner’s Works, their translator, 383. 

Gravity and Levity, 146. 

Henry of Transtamare, 244. 
Humboldt (Charlotte), 

Lloyd (Hannibal Evans), 
Love a la Mode, 88. 
Lycidas, a Masque, 147 
Masterton (Charles), 146. 

Novels, anonymous, 45. 

Offering, 244. 
Palladius and Irene, 366. 
—— Plays, anonymous, 226. 

—— Poetry by an Artist, | 245. 

— Reception, a Play, 

—— Rees (James), ot P hi adelphia, 509 
Rowley and Chatterton in the Shade, 
427. 

Sentimental Love, 407 

Tales, Romances, Apologues, &c., 366. 

— Truth and Filial Love, 450. 

Village Maid, 450. 

Virgin Victim, 383. 

— Vyse (Charles), 50 

— Will Whimsical’s Miscellany 

—— Woodworth (Samuel), 205. 


427. 
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Juniws’s Letters, 22. 
Bohn’s edition of Junius, 241. 299. 
burning of Jesuitical books, 151. 213. 
Dayrolle, a confederate of Junius, 299. 
5ll. R 





Juntus’s Letters : 
Francis (Sir Philip), 241. 











Garrick’s letter, 164. 193. 
Hope (John), 42. 
Smith’s Essay on the Authorship of 
Junius, 299. 512 
Stowe vellum-bound copy, 511. 
vellum-bound copies, 240 209. 511, 
Wilkes and Junius, 166. 299. 416. 
Woodfall (Geo.), and Rev. T. H. 
Horne, 22. 
Woodfall (Henry Sampson), and Ju- 
nius, 166. 299, 512 
Justice, retributive, 317. 
Jute used for paper-making, 19. 
J. (W.) on chess, its etymology, 114. 


— dancing and dancing tunes, 159. 

—— engravings of old College of Physicians, 
— quadrature of the circle, 114. 
— Will of the Wisp, &c., 208. 

J. (Y. B. N.) on baby as an adjective, 
— Dr. Dead" s Sermon on Malt, 383 
—— epitaph, 


415. 


423. 


K. 
K. on Eliza Steele, 154. 
— Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, 


—— Leonard Milburn, 145. 
Kaffir on horse-chesnut, 407. 


194. 


a _Hindoo godde ss, 59. 
.) on Stockwood’s Short Catechism, 
aM 
K. (E. H.) on Minne and Minnesingers, 


$2ri. 
Keightley (Thos. ) on coincidences, 165. 
— Milton’s note, 158. 


Kennerleigh manor lost by a game of cards, 
10 


Kennett (Basil), his unpublished MS., 382. 

Kent (Richard), noticed, 46. 1 

Kerr (Lord Robert) and Lady Jane Horne, 
46. 94. 

Kerry Round Towers, work on, 

Ketch (Jack) striking for wages, 

Keys (1. W. N.) on bell inscription, 522. 

K. (G. H.) on Tennyson’s Maud, 193. 

K. (H. C.) on black mail, 275 

—— first folio of Shakspeare, ‘ 

King’s College, Cambridge, painted win- 
dow, 493. 

Kings, lines on the succession of, 18. 89. 











ont 


26. 











Kingsley (G. H.) on marine aquaria, 14. 
K. (J.) on book inscrip tion, 243. 

— Elliott’s library, 266 

—— epitaphs at Hill Cliff, 242. 

—— Hermippus Redivivus, 255. 

—— Kent (Richard), 46. 

— ring-taw, &c., 34. 

K. (J.), indsworth, on Vinny Bourne’s 


burial-place, 371. 
Knewstubs (Mr.), Presbyterian minister, 


205. 253 





Knights Hospitallers in Irela and, 134. 349. 

Knights of the blue thong, 207 

Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 125. 450. 
455. 

Knights, precedence of, 47. 

Knout, Russian whip, 347. 

Knyvet (Richard), his will, 243. 

Konx Ompax, a mys terious symbol, 305. 

K. at on vesica piscis, 174. 

K. (T. E.) on florins of the 14th century, 
+7 

K. (T. F.) on error in Cary’s Dante, 8 

K. (W.) on octave system of notation, 407. 


Kymerton, its locality, 104. 152, 


L. 


L. on the Annual Register, 62. 


—darics presented to the East India 
Company, 285 
— etymology of Manse, 519. 





L. on Lampadion, 373. 


L. Manchester, on value of money in past 
times, 494. 
L. (A.) on Burke's quotation, 367. 


— descendants of authors, 206. 

—— Henley the orator, 44. 

Lacedemonian black broth, 595. 

Ladies and wives, 61. 152. 195. 

Lady restored to life, 154. 215. 314. 

Lamont (C. D.) on Conversations with 
Wordsworth, 415. 

Nauradsor decucros, its meaning, 18. 155. 
373. 

Lancastriensis on Kymerton, 153. 

Land, custom when purchasing, 406. 
— the right of bequeathing, 148. 

Lands held by tenure, 146. 

Landwehr, national defence, 287. 

Langbury Hill tumulus, 364, 452 

Lansdowne (the Marquis of), his ‘sympathy 
with literary talent, 200. 

Latitudinarians, 262. 

Laurence (Abp.), editor of the 
Register, 92. 

Laurence (Dr. French), 471. 

Lawes (Henry), MS. of 
Psalms,” 186. 311. 

Lawrence (Hon. Abbott), noticed, 285. 
* Lawyer,” lines on the, 4. 

Lawyers, their longevity, 86. 

Lay of Gascoyne,” = 481. 

Lay-preachers, 214. 

L. (B.) on the duc Ricecet, 

L. (C.) on a quotation, 65. 

L. (C. D.) on a rural proverb, 9. 

—— Scottish nursery song, 28 

L., Daiston, on ear-piercing, 65. 

L. de W. on Albert Smith's Phrenology, 
459. 

L. (E.) on Dr. Baldwin Hamey, 267. 

Lea ( Avon) on absorbent paper, 175 

— cures for measles and rickets, 260. 

Hampshire folk lore, 100. 

possible test of authorship, 409. 

seventh son of a seventh son, 250. 

Le eachmi an (J.) on collodion negatives, 192. 


Annual 


his * Choice 


36. 


as family of Alt Hill, 265. 

Leeds, charter granted by King John, 268. 

Legal antiquities, 448. 

Legge (Col. Wm.), his portrait by Vandyke, 
509. 

Leguleius on executors of wills, 124. 

Lennard family, 104. 

Lenten custom, 297. 

Lenthall (F. kK yffin) on Commonwealth 
parliament, 337. 358. 

Lenthall (Wm.) the speaker, his subse rip- 
tion for defence of the parliament, 358. 
Leo Mutiensis (Rabbi), his Epicedium, 418. 
Leprosy in the Crimea, 424. 
L’Estrange (Hammond), 
Charles I., 429. 
Letter-writing, curiosities of, 174. 
Levington, origin of the name, 346. 

“ Lewis and Kotska,” a tragedy, 185. 
Lewis's Collections for the History of 
Printing, 284. 
Leybourn (Wm.) 
Leystowe, its meaning, 
L. (F. G.) on Ells ony. 

—— Ralph Brook, 

Lg. on magazine Salen, 145. 

— Wordsworth's poem, 166. 

Liberty in Japan, 202. 

Libraries, parochial, 55 

Lightfoot (Dr.) on the Mishna. 470. 

Lightning and bells, 74. 

Lightning and ~~ 1 145. 

Limberham, or paramour, 145. 374. 

Limner (Luke) on absorbent paper, 

250. 

—— book-worm, 427. 

— pamphiet-holder, 307. 

Linacre’s house, Knight-Rider Street, 60. 
113. 

Lindores on Joggis, 4 

— nut-tree, 565. 

Linesethe phrase “ Hard lines,” 286. 


his Reign of 


, his Panarithmologia, 5. 
428. 499. 
105. 585. 
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Lio on fragment of Solon, 495 
Lion, double-queued, of th 
Litany read by laymen, | 5 
I J. A.) on fowls up 
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n), his Rapid Cal- 
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Macray (John) on Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
sympathy with literary talent, 200. 
—— Miinchhausen's Travels, 127. 
— Roman roads, 2 
— Servet 





ladon, 249. 
Madden Sir Frederi on “ Assertio 








Septe Sacramentorum,” by Henry 
Vill 
essex ripts, 451 
— Gesta manorum, IS7 
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Magazine tale, 145. 
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Masque at Christmas, 1620, 485 
Masterton (Charles), dramatist, 146. 

















Mathias (T.J.), his “ Pursuits of Litera- | 

ture,”” 426 j 
Matter of F: pying sermons, 231. 
Ma dy a ) on mail, in the phrase 

* black 2 . 
— Old Nick, 228. 349. 515 
— times ss marriages, 
Mawer (Dr. John), his monument, 253. 
M. (A. Y.) on aquaria or vivaria 5 
May-day custom 
Mayor (J. E. B.) on Tatitus linarians, 2 
Mayors of London, the last equestrian, 
3. 459. 501 

McCracken ( Alex.), his longevity. 362 
M. (C. R.) on arms of Bishop Towers, 
M.(E_.) on Anti-Mendicity Societies, 404. ‘ 







a ai queries, 
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Sir Richard Southwell, 
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M. (J.), Edinburgh, on Francis’s 


—— satire on Scotland, 415. 
—— Strickland (Miss) and 
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of Scots, 417. i 
M. (J.), Oxford, on Huc’s China, 459. 
M. (J. F.) on book.worms, 474 
M. (J. H.) on burials without coffins, 
—— Duke of Marlborough d Mr. 
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—— curious custom, 499, 
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More (Sir Thomas), his Works, 
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Church, 224, 
Mortar, bronze, 545. 440. 
Mortar, its derivation, 286. 311. 
Mothering Sunday, 214. up 
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184, 374, 
Motte ( Henj.), publisher, 60. 198, 558 
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Miinchhausen’s Travels, 127 
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—— Thomas Marwood, 203. 


Murat, variously described, 184. 
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Name, its derivation, 339, 








INDEX. 











Naturalists, a note for, 302 O. (E. W.) on Palwography, wor on, 4 
Nauticus on relic of Gen. We 92. — Sherards, 154 
Nebuchadnezzar, woodcuts of, 504. — Whig Examiner, 194 ; ‘ 
Nero’s game of chariots, 425 Offor (G ) on Bishop Coverdale’s last 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, Cole’s MS. addi- 

tions to, 581 : a= B esct ants, 4 7 7 
* News from Westminster,” 1 a w ‘Testament, 567. 457. 
New stamen alian an rench 7. } —— Jewish sayis " 

, Ns tament, Italian d French, Se Sams Pata os Ok ond Latin, 
Newton of Edgefield, Norfolk, 344. 440 $50. 
Newton (Sir Isaac) and Dr. Sam. Clark ham characters, 209 

62 0. (G. J on De Witt n 1, + 

—— burning of his papers, 501, t iture of W m lil +4 
New Year's Day custom, 297. O. (J.) on American surnames, 114. 






N. (G.) on Burke and Sir Joshua Rey- tillery Com uny summons, of 
nolds, 
epigram on a cl r . i 168 
rtality among swe | 
— nursery hymn, 90. Germany 1 
— Pierre Marteau, 415. | 
N. (H. E.) on simile of a woman to the e Kingd s 


moon, 152. 
Nicholas (St.), pastimes on his festival, 118 
Nichols (John Gough) on letters of Edward 
VI., 284. 469 | - Old Week r , 2 , 
k in night, 297 —— Perfect Description of Scotland, 24 


Nick, “ Old Nick,” 10. 228. 275. 369, 513 





anticip ated, 471 
















































Nightingale, character of its song, 505. r Win. Wall 
Nightingale (Miss Florence), work by, 4 
Nightingale (Thomas), 205 c of 
al hundred and three doors out of t! rhe Vicar of 
Ni Kir in Cumberl 6 O.(51 or ll I 
N. (J. 8.) on national ec on and oO land on bu her 11 
ation, 374 
N. (L.) on Boswell’s Johnson, S04. | ——— ¢ mar custom, 521 
N. (M.) on the stereoscopic que l = ¥ for I Cu on, 
Nobleman and a corded cross, 505. Oliver ou epitapl T.uss, 22 
Ne n the . f music, 262 Omer i ¢ 
Noorthouck (John), his autobiography, 204 O. CN.) « passage in Plutarch 
Norfolk legend in stone, 48 ~14 
—— pedigrees, . ’ 
Norfolk Querist on Memory- Middleton, pric, 
ws 
~ Single-Speech Hamilton I tta, 1 
Norman (Geo.) on taking stereoscopes, 171 his letter on D 
1 1, 458. Atter ma, 
Norman (L. J.) on hemony of Milton, 354 Ormskirk t numental | 
Norman superstition in 1855, 53. 96. i2 
Norse Sagas, 145. — chancels, 4 
North (Edward, Ist Lord), 205. Orts, a provine m, 
Noses, a serm non, 132. Osier’s Life of Lord Exmouth, error in, 
Notaries, French, 35 * Ossian and Ferdousec 20, 
Notation, octave system of 4. 477. Ovris on irnac, 2o4t. ) 
Notes and Queries, a word prefatory t Outram (Rol vert) of Woodhouse, his 
vol. xil., i , 
—— references in, 12 Ovum anguinum, 75. 
Nourse (W. E. ¢ "on lepr y inthe Criw j 
421 | 
fova Scotia j P 
sw r * Pr } Aj t v I a i 
Pe anim eal 
I ne —« the De Witts, 458 
Nut-tree ma d by beating 4 ae © affect phot che 
N. (W. L.) on Bewick the er nica 1 
~ Donniwe its derivation, 114. iT. on I evity of incu 3 
1 rs and howitzers, 511. } rms. 49 
Nychars, or Nichar, 10. 501 Pa 
Pa the ¢ 
P Jau r 
O Painting on « 1 
Pa v or - 
O’Brien, Marquis of nond, 501 Pa logi family, 4 
O'Connor (Wm.) 01 Be O’Con- Palindrome vers 
nor, 239 Palindron l 
Octagonal font, 1° Pallav Ferr ti) noticed, 
ot W.) on Iris ection in 171 Palmer (4 ) on Gorle Suffolk 
O’ Daly (John) on Round Towers of Palmer Ralph “of the ale len 
" 16 
Od. ont I ne ish re 4 aim Sut ve t m™m, 
O. (FE. W.) on Edw a eee urd, 17 P. ie on curi pit 
Delaune family l ny , how to preser ~s 
Joha Cleveland, 154 NT 
Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, | Pamphiets of 1759-60, 
it Pape, or Papey, in Aldgate, 4! 
— Mrs. Mary Astell, 235, | Paper, absorbant, 87. 155. 175 0) i, 


—— OUrator Henley, | 5: Parallel between 1204 and 185), J24. 
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Parallel passages, 83. 261. 492. 

Paravincin (Francis), Dialogue quoted by 
him, 105. 510. 

Parliamentary printing, 65. 

Parochial libraries, 55. 

Parochial registers, extracts from, 1567— 
1570, 443, 520, 

Parr (Dr. Samuel) assists Dr. White in 
the Bampton Lectures, 358. 

Parry (Bishop Henry), his descendants, 
565. 440. 

Parson's blue, 406. 

Paston family, 366. 519. 

Patay, date of the battle of, 11. 

Paternoster, White, 35. 

Patonce on Mainhardt Frederick Darcy, 

494. 


—— De Laune family, 498. 
Patrick (Bishop) and the latitudinarians, 
262. 

Pavement of London, 1764, 323. 

”. (C. J.) on John Cleaveland, 47. 480 

—— Countess of Home, 429. 

—— Roman Britain, 355. 

P. (D.) on book. plates, 35. 

—— Cardinal Bainbridge, 411. 

Peacock (Edward) on churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of Saxilby, 16%. 

— Hedon bells, 591. 

Peacock pie, a savoury dish, 389. 

Pearson (Sir Anthony), 450. 520. 

Pedro on Eric the Forester, 227. 

Peerages in female line, 185. 216. 

Pegge Samuel), jun., his Curialia, &c., 


Pelicanus Americanus, on a quotation, 
45 


— le = au Gulliver, 452. 
Pentraeth (Dolly), her tomb and epitaph, 
407. 500. 

Pepys (Samuel), his mother’s name, 102. 

Pe re ~ (Thomas), F.S.A., his death, 266. 
. 40. 

Peres y’s Reliques of Ancient Poctry, 21. 

Permutating hexameters, 222. 

Perry (Capt.), the engineer, 169. 

Persian ambassador, in 1819, 146. 

Perthensis (J. A.) on Ariosto’s Brutto 
Mostro, 440. 

—— dancing and dancing tunes, 254 

— Diana tune, 87. 

—— door inscription, 478 

—— Montgomery's Cherrie and the Slae, 
384 


—— Rob Royson’s bonnet, 441. 
—— Scotch version of the Psalms, 87. 
Peth, its etymology, 74. 112. 150. 175 
Pettigrew (T. J.) on Servetus’s Christian- 
ismi Restitutio, 367. 
Pews, women, 443. 520 
®. on Memory Middleton, 414. 
P. (G. R.) on bells at Hedon, 285, 
(H.) on an English bishop's opinion on 
mixed marriages, 205. 
—— “ Four Years in France,” its author, 


Ph: a its derivation, 502 

Phelps (J. L.) on Phelps, clerk to the Par- 
liament, 46. 

Phelps (John), Clerk of the Parliament, 


ai. 
Phitharmonicus on Aldrich’s chant in G., 


471. 
Philip of Macedon and the Russian auto- 
crat, 445. 
Phillott (F ) on etiolated, 37 
—— charms from frogs, 487 
—— harbingers of Spring, 331. 
—— mortality among swallows, 512 
—— pronunciation of Sinope, 502. 459. 
—— rackets or racquets, 308 
—— sepuichral monuments in Barytes, 








315. 

—— Tavistock church registers, 479. 

Philo-Chaucer on inedited poem by Chau- 
cer, 140. 

Philo-Judeus on the red hand, 19 

* Philosophy of Societies,”’ 126. 

Philosophy of the ancients, 405. 


®. (O.) on American surnames, 114. 


PHOTOGRAPHY : — 
albumenizing process 
alcoholized paper, 192. 
collodion negatives, 151. 172. 
collodion, old, 151. 
collodion plates preserved sensitive, 

‘57 


310. 





192, 252. 


concave field for pictures, 516. 
conversion of pho tographs into inde- 
lible pictures, 370. 

corporation records copied, 212. 409. 

distilled water, 250. 292. 

electricity of gutta-percha films, 476. 

enamel process, 212. 

fading of photographs, 436. 

Fenton's photographs from the Crimea, 





Festeau on collodionized paper, 111. 

gun cotton for collodion, 411. 

gutta-percha baths, 151. 

lenses, large and small, 72. 

Long’s method of preserving collodion 
plates sensitive, 43 

Lyte’s process, 16. 35. 50. 

mortuary photographs, 379. 411. 

mounting photogr. aphs, 47. 

oil paintings copied, 72. 

Photographic Society *s Reports on 
fading of photographs, 436. 

positive printing, 359. 

positives, alteration of, 150. 

printing, hint on, 192. 

silver recovered from wasted hypo, 72. 

stereoscopes, new, 311. 

stereoscopes, nove Il method of taking, 
171. 212. 251. 273. 335. 351. 390. 412. 
457. 

Taupenot’s process of albumenizing, 
310. 332. 

tests, 111 

Testud du Be auregard on colours in 
pictures, 91. 171. 

gs and photographic chemicals, 


476. 





Ww -* on Photography, 458. 


Phraseolog son fusion of terms in popular, 
160. 214, 274. 3350. 
Physicians’ college, engraving of, 63. 115. 


2 





Piazzetta John Baptist), artist, 126. 155. 
Pickering (J.) on Cutts family, 501. 
Pickering (Sir Gilbert), his representative, 


Picts, its derivation, 339. 

Pictures in privat »ilections 

* Pilam pedalem,”’ &c., 526. 

Pilgrims’ roads, 108. 

Pinacophilus on inscription to the Samian 
Sybil, 286. 

Pinchback, a metal, 341. 

Pinkerton (W.) on the blue rose, 109. 

— longevity of incumbents, 514. 

—— marrying to save life, 257. 

Pistols cocked before royalty, 461. 

— an (J.) on octave system of notation, 





Pius ty. and the Book of Common Prayer, 
458. 474. 

P. (J.) on Byron's Ode to Napoleon, 48. 
— ink obliterated from paper, 29. 

P. (J. H.) on photographic tests, 111. 

Place (Francis), his pottery ware, 283. 

“ Place never mentioned to ears polite,” 
183. 275. 

Plague of 1658, 281. 322. 

Plague personified as a knight, 526." » 

Piantagenet (Geoffrey), bishop elect, 569. 

Playing tables bro ught by Pompey from 
the East, 428. 518 

Plith, Russian instrument of punishment, 








Plutarch, passage in, 205. 
P. (M_) on Pegge’s Memoi 
—— Uffenbach library, 344. 
Poavola, its meaning, 408. 
Poitevirt, dialogue in, 264. 354 
Pollards, trees, 9. 54. 135. 195, 268. 








Poll-books, the earliest printed, 10. 

Polygamy, 519. 

Polypus, or Polype, 55+. 

Pompey’s playing tables, 428. 518. 

Pontius, the Samnite general, 385. 

Pont ( Robert), Scottish psalmist, 66. 

Poole (Dr. Robert) his Christian Convert, 
408. 





Popiana :— 
Bathurst, the bookseller, 60. 357. 379. 
Caryl of the Rape of Lock, 415. 
Corinna, 277. 592. 431. 
Dunciad of 1727, 46. 
Keys to the Dunciad, 4 
Letters to the Misses Blount, 377. 463. 
Miscellanies, 60. 
Motte the bookseller, 60. 358. 490. 
Pope's quarrel with Ralph Allen, 377. 
Unfortunate Lady, ! 
Works of Alex. oa new edition, 
296. 
Porsena, the eighth king of Rome, 239. 300. 
419. 
Portsmouth (Louise de Queroualle, 
Duchess of), her medal, 380. 
Posies on wedding-rings, 113. 194. 315. 
393. 
Postal book-query, 126. 
Post Office history, 185. 255. 
Pote (Jos.), his copy of Lives of Leland, 
Hearne, and Wood, 244. 
Potter (T. R.) on Condarius, 30. 
P. (P.) on blue and yellow flowers, 176. 
cat’s cradle, 93. 
—— forlorn, its meaning, 94. 
— Graham's intercepted letters, $3. 
— way-side crosses, 9+. 
P. (P. T.) on account-book of Henry 
Woodfall, 197. 
—— ledger of Henry Woodfall, Jun., 
Pratt (Samuel Jackson), his works, 4 
Prayer-Book: passage in the General 
Thanksgiving, 405. 
ee Pans, officers killed at the battle, 











Pr 





5’ hiding- places, 14. 48. 149. 191. 235. 
13. “7 8. 

Prime Ministers, History of, 282. 

Prince’s masque, 1620, its expences, 485. 


Pringle (Thomas), letter on the origin of 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 54). 


Printers’ marks, 521. 
Prize office commissioners, 86. 


Proverss and Purasts : — ; 

A fair field and no favour, 167. 

A fair pawn never shamed his master, 
185. 

A leaky May and a dry June, 9. 

All the go, 426. 

An inch breaketh no square, 185. 233. 
073 
273. 

Aristocracy —“ The cold shade of the 
aristocracy,” 428. 478. 

At gaze, 106. 194. 

Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton, 185. 

Give, gave, was a good man, 185. 

God sendeth cold after clothes, 185. 

Horse and horse, #27. 

How can the foal amble, when the 
horse and mare trot ? 185. 

Jumping for joy, 88. 

Leave is light, 185. 

Marriages made in heaven, 72 . 195. 236. 
205, 

Sleeveless errand, 58. 481. 520. 

There is no fishing to the sea, nor ser- 
vice to the king. 185. 

Vox populi, vox Dei, 96. 

weather proverbs, 260. 490. 





Proverbs, Irish, 508. 
Providence, lines on, 9 P 
Prynne (Wm.), his imprisonment, 6. 52. 
67. S81. 456. 
— receipt for his removal from Caernar- 
von to Jersey, 381. 456, 
Psalms, Scottish version at Cambridge, 87. 




















INDEX. 





P. (S. .. ) on Discourse of Humane Reason, 
—_— Sir c loudesley Shovel, 595. 
P. T.) on “‘ The Life of David,” 
I.) on militia officers and their prece- 
, dence, 47. 

(T. G.) on Single-speech Hamilton, 413 
P. T. R.) on Wm. and James Sherard, 
“* Pudding time”’ explained, 2 
Puffing, origin of, 42. 
Pulpit eccentricity, specimens of, 498. 
Pun on the University of London, 492. 
P. (W.) on Wheble the printer, 266 
—— Wood's Athenw Oxonienses, 292. 
P. (W. S.) on Paravincin, 105. 








P. 








oO. 


2 


Q. on Arabic particles, 526. 
— balliards, or billiards, 406. 
— widow and relict, 545. 
Q. (F. 8.) on octave system of notatic 
Quadrature of the circle, its supposed dis- 
covery, 57. 114. 306. 
Querens on Mrs. Joanna Stephens, 366. 
Quesitus on Sir James Lowther, 428. 
Quebec, pasquinade on its capture, 54. 
Questor on precedence of knights, 47 
Quidam on etymology of Gillingham, 333. 
— tumulus at Langbury Hill, 364. 








QUOTATIONS : — 
An angel now, and little less before, 264 
A Saviour, or I die, 364. 

Envy withers at an 





other’s joy, 


By ¢ education most have been misled, 
19, 


by + ethercal wafted into heaven, 

De 1 hath a thousand ways to Ict out 
life, 204. 

Fiat justitia, ruat coelum, 204 

Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
24. 

He equall'd all but here 
below, 204. 395. 

His golden locks time 
turned, 450. 

I dream'd my love was a 
doe, 65. 

Indocti discunt, et 
periti, 204 

I think the thing you call renown, 9. 
9. 


Shakspeare 


hath to silver 


miik- white 


ament 


meminisse 


; 
Men of Grecia, heirs of glory, 185. 
Oderunt peccare boni, &c 175 
Oh! go from the window, 498. 

Pere ont qui ante nos nostra dixerint, 


. 

Perturbabantur, &c., 252. 993. 415 

Proximus sum egomet mihi, 287. 

Qui jacet in terra, non habet unde 
cadat, 204 

Regis ad exemplum, 352. 

The heart may break, &c., 480. 

Those days were never, 44. 

Trumpeter unus erat, &c., 226. 286. 479, 

Vox audita perit, litera scripta manet, 


204. 





R. 


R. on cannon shot at Sebastopol, 451. 
R. (A. B.) on Roman Catholic bish 
190. 

—— Scottish nursery song, 75. 

—— Stukely (Capt. Thomas), 170. 

Rackets, or Racquets, 244. 308 

Rag (Jack) on miners’ superstitions, 201. 

taleigh (Sir Walter), his descendants, 54. 

Ramsden (Alfred) on Columbus relic, 344. 

Rapin (Réné), his Horti, 211. 

Rat, black, 18. 

Raumer ( Professor 
England, 466. 

Rawlinson (R.) on coffee as a deodorizer, 
283. , 


prics, 


von), his Letters on 





Ray (James), his History of the Rebcllion, 
95. 232. 

Raymond (John), of Fairford, 28. 175. 

R. (C.) on Russia and Turkey, 202. 

R. 1. (C.) on cathedral registers, 173. 
— Caryl of the Rape of the Lock, 415. 

R. (D.) on the translator of Arabian 
Nights, 148, 

Ready Reckoners, the earliest, 226. 

Records of Ireland, 59 

Red dragon, 31. 

Red hand, its origin, 19. 

Red slippers in Constantinople, 205. 413. 

Reed (Charles) on anonymous hymns, } 

—— medals of the Congress of Verona, 202. 

459. 
—— Running Thursday, 459. 
Rees (James), American Home Missionary, 
0 


Reformation court, 505. 
Reg stration, parochial, its origin, 514. 
E on Callow Pit, . 
nd Icelandic languages, 470. 
rs of ets 2 ot. 
am, Norfolk, 
—— inscription in Soham c no hyard, 495 
— jower, its etymology, 265. 
—_—— Norfolk legend in “stone, 486, 
—— omissions of editors, 262. 
— useful superstitions, 485. 
— Will of the Wisp, 290 
—— wirwivvle, a plant, 510 
Reporters, their history, 285. 
Retributive justice. 517. 441 
Reynolds (G. W. M.) on Man in the Iron 
Mask, 215. 
“parson,” and * clerk,” 214. 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua) his Lectures pre- 
pared by E. Burke, 525. 472 








— Gilling 





R. (F. B.) on cathedral registers, 155. 
- stone altars. 115 
t. (F. R.) on Thomas Perceval, 


t. (G.) on Gesta Romanorum, 144. 

R. (G. E.) on chare or chair, 234. 

—- clint, its meaning, 40 
on Conversations with Wo rdsworth, 41 
its derivation, 254 
—— marriages made in heaven, 255. 
— ——— tions of the fire of London 

“ Ri gn of Charles I.,”" 429. 
*the Wisp, 234 
E ‘arl of Cornwall, his death, 246 
Bishe p), and He re Church, 304 
Rix (2 W.) on Basil Kennett’s MS 
60. 


— flass 








aucient cements, 352 

on Buchan’s Ballads, 155. 

es fanatics, 134. 

laymen reading the Litany, 155. 

Miiuchhausen’s Travels, 128. 

Nursery Hymn, 155 

Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, 155. 

table of forbidden degrees, 154 

tree cast on the French coast, 204 

k. (L. M. M.) on Druidical monument at 
Carnac, 205. 

—— fire, when discovered, © 

— Man in the Iron Mask, 94. 

-——— ovum anguinum, 73 } 

R. (M.) on Sultan Krim Gherry, 410. 

R. (N. H. L.) on anonymous hymns, 94 

— bankers’ cheques, 9. 

Robin Hood ballad, S21. 

Roche, lost MS. of a monk of, 2 

Rodd (Thomas), bookseller, 45. 141. 





Rodney (T. A.) on vellum-bound Junius, 
240. 

Roland, Saint of Orkney, 557. | 

Rolliad, its history, 471. | 


Roman Britain, proposed work on, 355 

Roman stations and roads, 480. 

— villa, how laid open, 2 

Romans, burial of their poor, 449. 521. 

tome, its four last kings, 259. 500. 419. 

Romney Marsh, Kent, its charter, 346, 
‘7 


Rooms closed after death, 27 
Rose, a green one, 143 71. 401. 
— blue, 109. 176. 





| 


Rose of Sharon, 518. 
Rose's Biographical Dictionary, 135. 
Rose (Thomas) on stereoscopic pictures, 


212. 315. 





Rosemary, or sea-dew, 206. 293. 
Roullers, mounted guard, 67. 
Roundles in old mansions, 290. 
Round Towers of Kerry, 345. 390, 


R. (P.) on Perturbabantur, &c., 293. 

R. (R.) on Sir Gilbert P ickering, 471. 

— Queen of Bohemia’s jewels, 44, 

Ruffell (Wm.), his poetical will, 81. 

Running Thursday, 326. 350. 371. 4359. 458. 

Rupert on picture by Wilson, 124 

Kurick, founder of the Russian monarchy, 
6l sl. 

Russia and Turkey, 184. 202. 373. 459 

Russian autocrat and Philip of Macedon, 

445 

varchy, its founder, 61. 231. 

— serfilom, 345 

Rusticus on Norfolk folk lore, 489, 

— Pursuits of Literature, 426 

R. (V. A.) on Outram arms, 2 

R. (W.1 on Greek poet quoted by Words- 
worth, 105. 





— mo 


>. on Archdeacon Furnev, °S7. 

S. om Swaine family, 225, 226 

S. 1. (O.) on Dutensiana, 175. 

S. (A.) on Anne Boleyn’s burial-place, 582. 
— epitaph at Folkstone, 424 

— Richard, Earl of € cornwall, o4e 

—— Vandyke's portraits, 509 

Sabbath, when first used for Sunday, 10. 54. 
Saints and flowers, 302. 
Saints who destroyed serpents, 313. 
Salcuthat, a translation, 245 

Salmon (Rob. S.}) on Christmas jingle, 506. 
Scottish nursery song, 75 

Samian Sybil, inscription to, 286. 
Sampson (Rev. Mr.), his longevity, 469 
Sampson (Robert), Clerk of the Council 


Sandys 


206 


(Abp 
Sankey c he amber, 215. 
Sanloque (Louis de), his Poems, 95. 
Sansom (J.) on curious anachronism, 507. 
— Will of the Wisp, 208. 
Sardinian motto, 509. 
Sargent (Winthrop) on Gen. Braddock, 517 


» early editions of his Ovid, 


Sarmati, the modern, 541 4. 481. 
Satanic lore, 100 
Sauty, or Sawty, bannocks, 245. 
Sawyer (W.) on the Songs of the Drama- 
tists, 142. 
Saxilby, churchwardens’ accounts of, 16°. 
“Saxon Gallantry ’’ inquired after, 
372. 459. 


Scandinavian antiquity, 165. 


Scharf (Geo.) on legend of the Golden Ta- 
ble, 495, 

Schmanowsky (J. J.) on the Inquisition at 
Madrid 





Schooley’s Mount ain, 

Schut (Cornelius), 
colas, 186. 

Scotland, a perfect description of, 188. 248, 


3. account of 


where? 46. 
his painting of St. Ni- 


parish churches, 





Scottish nursery song, CS. 

Scott (J.) on “* Actes evum implet,”’ 460. 
—— bronze mortar, 440. 

— odd custom, 461. 

Scott (Sir Walter), errors in his Novel 
—— authorship of = Waverley Novels 


, 
Scott | Thomas), brother of Sir Walter, 43 
86, 455. —456. 


Seratch—“ Old Scratch,” its derivation, 229, 
Screw propeller by the Earl of Stanhope, 
B+. 


Se rib e (John) on Bamford Sey, 46. 
| —— glee vcr. madrigal, 
| 








536 


Scribe (Jolin) on husband and wife eating 
off the same plate, 295 

pamphlet holder, 3 

Scrutator on Bell's British Poets, 








S. (D.) on Chapter of Kings, 90. 
equestrian lord mayors, 409 
— popular airs, 205. 


— Sarmati, 39+. 
.— simile of a woman to the mc 
— Tennyson and his “ baby,” 2 
Seal engravers’ seals, SO 
books relating to, 55 
otes on ear! 1ri2 

W. G.) on German m 
ses, 41 
wv, Description of the 
(M.) on icals worn in } 











numental 





MS. notes in 








dyemoor, once submerged 


Ns 

Sedilia and choirs, 
S I | 

Ss 














io 
) 
+1 
Serviens on the “ Public Advertiser 9 
8S. (E. T.) on Carmeli 1 Hereford, 
— Dr. Thomas Deacc 
Seventh son of sevent 
** Seventy-seven,”’ coincidence respecting, 
oO 
&. (F.) on Churchdown, in Gloucestershire, 
2 | 
enum § tle nl 0 
— Norfolk %, 





al 
— Tin Trumpet, 19 
8. (G. D.) on antiquity of umbrellas, 2 
onl 





stereoscopic pictures, 273. 551. 457. 
SHAKSPRARE As You Like It, 7. 
Heury the Eighth, 220 

ng Lear, Act 1V. Se. 1 

facbeth, Act V. Sc. 5., 15 















Merry Wives of Windsor, kh, 
+ x0. 

Seven Ages, 7. 
itograph, Loz 

contemporaries, 22J 

descendants, |] 





first folio editions, 265. 355. 

* Frailty of women,’ in Haro et, 22 
Hamlet, the maciness ¢ 

Plays, new ecitior by S.W. ‘Singer, +42 


random notes on his Plays, 


and Cervantes, date of their 


encaustic tiles from 





“on Scott and the Wa. 


Charles I.’s letter to 


ed after, 26. 
cy) noticed, 54. 134. 








‘uesday custom, 100, 297 

Shubshadun, 59 

Sibylle or Sybille, 110. 191. 248. 414 

Sigma on music of “* Gloria in excelsis,’ 
$96. 


Sigmond (Dr.) noticed, 288 


INDEX. 


Simon (Thomas) the medallist, 27. 175. 

Simpson (Wim. Sparrow) on times prohi- 
biting marriage, 
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